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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 





A Fair and Regular Dividend 


A fair and regular dividend on American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stock has been a 
big factor in making possible the good telephone 
service the country enjoys today. 


The present dividend has been paid —in good 
times and bad—for nearly 29 years. It has 
encouraged hundreds of thousands of men and 


women to invest their savings in the business. 


It is this money that has built and expanded 


the facilities for the best and most economical 


telephone service in the world and provided 
jobs for many, many people with the telephone 


company and its suppliers. 


The A. T. & T. dividend is thus of benefit not 
only to stockholders but to everybody who works 
for the telephone company, everybody who uses 
the telephone and the prosperity of the country 
as a whole. It is not just a check that somebody 
gets in the mail but a symbol of confidence and 


stability to millions of people. 
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Drop your 


PAYROLL 
TROUBLES 


at our door 


New you can drop all your payroll 
troubles at our door—and forget 
them! 


We will prepare all your payroll data 
each week .. . payroll registers, dis- 
tribution forms, etc. (even checks) 
... and send them to you on time. All 
work is prepared according to bank 
standards, in our offices, by trained 
personnel using high-speed alphabetic 
and numeric tabulating machines. 


Many firms find we save them real 


money on payroll costs week after 
week. We think you will, too. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“Modern Payroll Service” tells how 
this efficient, confidential service can 
be used by your firm. Send for it now. 


Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£ODETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York (3, WM. Y. 
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Executive-Designed Desk 
To the Editor: 


On page 28 of the December issue of 
American Business, you show the execu- 
tive’s desk designed for his own use by 
John M. Shaw, assistant vice president, 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Most of us have the same problem of 
trying to have our desks suit our own 
needs. This one appears to be the one 
I could use. If there is any cost involved 
in securing blueprints of this, I would 
be very glad to pay for same, or if these 
desks have been put on the market and 
are for sale, I would appreciate your 
advising me where I can secure one. 
Saut O. Sivore, president, Pandora Knit- 
wear Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Sinore: I feel sure that Mr. John 
Shaw at the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York, will be glad to loan you a copy of 
the blueprints of his desk. I visited his 
office last summer and happen to know 
that he has an extra set of blueprints. 

The desk was built in the telephone 
company’s own carpenter shop, but it 
might be possible for you to have it built 


by Miss Maria Bergson, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Miss Bergson is a 
designer herself and has designed some 
very fine offices. If she cannot do it, any 
fine cabinetmaker should be able to make 
the desk from the blueprints. 


Liked Baxter Article 


To the Editor: 


We were pleased with the article on 
Baxter Laboratories in the January is- 
sue of American Business Magazine. 

We keep the original copy intact in 
the library, and I am wondering if it 
would be possible to get three extra 
copies of the magazine—LaPuene 
Petersen, advertising manager, Baxter 
Laboratories, Inc., Morton Grove, Ill. 


Gobbledegook vs. Plain Talk 


To the Editor: 


I read your editorial, “Looking Ahead 
with Business,” in the January issue of 
American Bustness, with much interest, 
particularly the section entitled, “Pomp- 
ous Words.” 

We have been doing quite a bit of re- 
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search on the problem of writing to be 


t 
A ® 
wn tena! ome tes cape pte “ERIS COMpany doesn 


tions, the principle of “getting an idea | e } 4 / 

across” can apply to external publica- | 

tions as well. I thought you might like | mess. 

to see a copy of a booklet I prepared | eserve our us 

for the Air Materiel Command on this “ 

subject.—Artuur O. Enotann, Dayton, “ JUST LOOK AT THIS MESSY LETTER! 
eee 


Ohio. 


Information, Please 


To the Editor: 


Will you kindly advise us of the name “OUR OWN 
and address of the manufacturers of 
Magne-Dex cards mentioned in New LETTERS LOOKED 
Systems and Equipment in December.— ALMOST AS BAD, 
P. E. Sureos, treasurer, CheckMaster 5 
Systems, Inc., New York, N. Y. e MR. WEBB, TILL 


Mr. Surecps: We're glad to give you > - NGED TO 
the information you want: Business Ef- _ _ WE CHANG 
ficiency Aids, 7916 Lincoln Ave., Skokie, ; : HAMMERMILL 


ml. 
BOND!” 


Movable Office Partitions 


To the Editor: 


In American Business for November, 
I note you mentioned in various places 
a new type of movable office partitions. 

It would be appreciated if you could 
give me the names of some of the com- 
panies that manufacture these movable 
office partitions in either wood or steel. 
Thanks for your cooperation—R. V. 
Jonzs, controller, Marathon Electric 
Manufacturing Corporation, Wausau, 
Wis. 

Sta, Jems We've hapey to cond you a| Sloppy-looking letters—soiled white surface takes quick, clean 
list of manufacturers of wood or steel by erasure smudges—are definite erasures...no need to retype a 
office partitions. business liabilities. That’s why whole letter because of one little 

so many progressive firms today mistake. Your typists can finish 


rely on Hammermill Bond to _ their work on time... turn out 


The New Wage and Hour Law make the right business impres- crisp, clean letters that are a 


To the Editor: sion. Hammermill’s firm, snow- business asset to your firm. 


. In your J oo ~— 4 AMERICAN | Send for New FREE Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 

wna, page — ye eee 6 ee A real “‘show-how” portfolio of new, practical ideas to help you de- 
and hour book issued by The Bureau sign a letterhead that will represent your firm properly ... and plan 
of National Affairs. As we are interested | time-saving printed forms that cut down errors and waste. Includes 
in securing a copy of the book, we would | specimen letterheads and forms, layout sheets, memo ideas, Signal 
appreciate knowing where to send for it. | System folder, envelope information and sample book of Hammer- 
Will you please send us the address?— | ™ill Bond in all colors. Send coupon for your free kit today. 


J. W. Mitnamow, assistant secretary, | 
J. B. Simpson, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 





Mr. Mitnamow: You can get a copy | 
of the book from The Bureau of National 
Affairs, 24th and N Sts., N. W., Wash- | 


ington 7, D. C. 


GUILD =~ 
Your Job for 1950 oF For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers ready and willing te supply yeer 
printing needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western Union by number and ask for “‘Operater 25." 
To the Editor: , 
We would appreciate your authoriza- Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
tion permitting us to reproduce item Please send me—FREE—the new Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
shown on page 9 of your December issue 
entitled, “Your Job for 1950.”.—A. H. 
Buape, president, Preston Trucking Com- 
pany, Inc., Preston, Md. 











Mr. Brave: We're glad to have you LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
reprint the item. 
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Look what’s been added to the world’s 
most versatile duplicating process 


HIS man is looking at a copy of an engineering 
handbook page produced from a new paper dupli- 
cating master—the Multilith Sensitized Master. 


This new master is ready to expose immediately on 
removal from its package. No preliminary operations are 
necessary;drawings, type matter or any other photographic 
subjects can be quickly and easily prepared for reproduc- 
tion anywhere in your own office. You can count the time 
in minutes, the cost in pennies. 

With the new, simplified and improved Multigraph 
Duplicators and the new Sensitized Master, you are ready 
for instantaneous reproduction of few or many copies. 
You can duplicate business forms, letterheads, catalog 


Multigra ph 


TRAQE- MARK REG 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Murks 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


sheets, pictures—in fact, any photographic subject. 


There are many types of Multilith Masters—each adapted 
to a specific need. Some are designed to produce only a 
few copies; others, thousands. Some come blank—others 
have self-reproducing forms on them. 


The es method in one duplicating operation 
quickly changes blank paper into any number of permanent 
copies in black or in Solos, Here is the modern way of 
mechanizing office procedures—of cutting costs in every 
department of your business. Here is the way to shorten 
and simplify office tasks. Write for information on how 
others in your type of business are saving. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


COMPLETE 
RECORDS 


MULTILITH 
MASTERS| ~ 


aan 


BLANK PAPER + 
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| Hi Business 


Dividends on good salesman- 
ship were never higher than in 
1949. Management men who led 
their organizations back into ag- 
gressive selling in 1949 came 
through the year with flying colors. 
Those who thought there was an- 
other year of good business avail- 
able without good salesmanship 
were sorely disappointed. For ex- 
ample, in one company’s report we 
find this apologia: “Sales volume 
continued to fall. This reflects con- 
tinued national uncertainty and 
widespread postponement of capi- 
tal investments.” This may sound 
very well to the man who wrote it. 
But to the stockholder who reads 
it, then reads the report of a more 
successful competitor, it is a 
rather weak admission that the 
company failed to gear its selling 
to 1949 conditions. Right now 
there are still some companies 
which complain about “national 
uncertainty” as if there is nothing 
to be done about it. The clouds of 
“national uncertainty” melt away 
rapidly for the company with a 
good sales organization. 


Missouri Pacific Lines shows 
its faith in the future by starting 
the new year with the purchase of 
77 new Diesel locomotive units. 
Electro-Motive Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation sold 47, 
Baldwin 11, and American 19 
units. Delivery of some of the new 
equipment is expected in March, 
with complete delivery by the end 
of July. This new equipment will 
enable MP to complete Dieseliza- 
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tion of its White River and North- 
ern Kansas divisions, as well as a 
large part of the Southern Kansas 
division. All of which means better 
service to MP shippers and less 
coal for Mr. Lewis’ miners to mine. 


Wayne A. Johnston, presi- 
dent, Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, deserves a low bow from 
all business for his success in put- 
ting Illinois Central back on the 
list of dividend-paying railroads. 
The IC paid dividends from 1860 
to 1931, or 71 years. No dividends 
were paid between 1931 and 1950. 
For the first two quarters of 1950 
dividends will total $1.50 per com- 
mon share and 6 per cent on pre- 
ferred—which is another proof of 
our oft-repeated statement that 
competent management in rail- 
roading seems to be the chief need 
of the roads, even though there is 
enough Governmental interference 
to thwart many of the benefits of 
competent management. 


S. M. Felton, president of the 
American Railway Car Institute, 
told the New York Railroad Club 
that the railroads have a great op- 
portunity to approach a solution 
to some of their most acute difficul- 
ties. He said, “Let us face the 
fact that the alternative to fair 
play is railroad starvation under 
the enterprise system and eventual 
Government ownership with all its 
waste, bungling, and inefficiency.” 
It is doubtful if business as a whole 
fully realizes the fact that Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is 


much more imminent than is ap- 
parent at first glance. Mr. Felton 
says that the solution must come 
about in the form of a modernized, 
properly implemented national 
transportation policy. What is 
needed is a national group, work- 
ing as objectively as the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, to 
find and popularize a formula for 
a national policy., Trouble now is 
that nearly everything written 
concerning a transportation policy 
is from a biased standpoint. No 
one knows what to believe, and 
until the facts are properly under- 
stood we will continue our present 
chaotic transportation policy. 


Government opposition to 
big business would be ludicrous if 
it were not so tragic. What 
Government officials fail to realize 
is that we cannot hurt big business 
without hurting little business. 
General Electric Company prod- 
ucts are sold through 200,000 
dealers (estimate), many of whom 
are certainly little businessmen. 
Other big units are similarly de- 
pendent upon small business to 
distribute products. There is a 
mutual dependence. The little 
businessmen would have nothing to 
distribute if the big producers did 
not act as sources of supply; and 
big business could not distribute 
its own products to every city, 
town, village, and country home 
without the cooperation of small 
business. If we could get this plain 
fact across to that 
Government which seems intent on 


sector of 
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Your Office Manager—“You wouldn't 
believe the space it saves. One handful 
of Burroughs microfilm takes the 
place of 24 full drawers of files!” 











Your Auditor—“And Burroughs Micro- 
filming saves me headaches too. 
That's because it records everything 
with photographic accuracy.” 





hy |) 


Your Employees —“You wouldn't be- 
lieve the t#me it saves. Why—with 
checks, for instance—I photograph 
both sides as fast as six per second!” 




















Your Lawyer— “Don’t forget the protec- 
tion Microfilming gives. It’s the best 
— safeguard against documents 
ing altered, lost, stolen or misfiled.” 


+e ee ee 


Your Treasurer—“Y ou wouldn't believe 
the money it saves. Pays for itself in 
no time by savings in labor, rent, 
filing equipment and grief.” 


Smartly styled recorder—one of the 
units in a modern line of microfilm 
equipment built by Bell & Howell, 
sold and serviced by Burroughs. 


Everybody benefits ftom Burroughs Microfilming ! 


Yes, Burroughs Microfilming saves space, time, 
money. It gives you accuracy and protection. But 
that’s not all. 


Burroughs’ 60 years of solving business problems 
by machine assures you businesslike recommenda- 
tions. If Microfilm won’t fit into your overall 
office operation— we'll say so. If 

we say it will—you can know i 
it’s a sound recommendation. 





Burroughs nationwide service 
organization will make sure 


pistRisuTo 





£ Howell 


TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 
MANUFACTURER 


Burroughs 


your microfilm equipment gives you the utmost 
service. Microfilm can be processed quickly at 
any of 22 convenient laboratories, or in your 
own office. 


Burroughs Microfilm equipment is built by Bell & 
Howell, the leader in quality photographic equip- 
ment. It is sold outright—saving you lease charges. 
See for yourself how it can help your business. 
Give your local Burroughs office a call, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER wnnew BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs 
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destroying big business, it might 
help. 


Pullman Service seems to 
have deteriorated considerably 
since the dissolution of the operat- 
ing branch of The Pullman Com- 
pany. We cannot prove this, but 
we believe that the wonderful serv- 
ice rendered by generations of 
Pullman porters has slipped con- 
siderably in the past year or so. 
Here is an example of misplaced 
Government activity. The owners 
of the great Pullman companies 
were told to abandon either the 
car-building unit or the sleeping- 
car operating unit. The manage- 
ment chose to remain in the car- 
building business. We would like 
to have the opinions of other 
travelers on this subject. Is Pull- 
man service as good as it once 
was? Has it deteriorated more 
than hotel services and other pub- 
lic services? 


Cotton States may present 
some marketing problems and new 
opportunities as a result of cotton 
allocation. Cotton acreage has 
been cut drastically, and farmers 
all through the cotton belt are 
puzzled as to what to raise in its 
place. New crops require new 
skills, new tools and implements, 
new seed, and new marketing 
facilities. Each of the new require- 
ments is a sales opportunity for 


somebody. 


Homer P. Hargrave, who 
is chairman of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, complains that “mil- 
lions of Americans know little or 
nothing about the operation of our 
stock exchanges.” He also com- 
plains that the big problem of the 
stock exchange managements is 
“lack of interest on the part of 
many business executives, salaried 
workers, and professional people.” 
We would like to ask Mr. Har- 
grave whose fault this is. He com- 
plains of “misinformation in a 
hundred weird forms.” With the 
exception of good promotion by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and a recent small cam- 
paign by the New York Stock Ex- 
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change, very little has been done 
by the stock exchanges and the 
brokers to acquaint people with 
the true facts about stock markets. 
No other activity, not even or- 
ganized baseball, gets as much free 
publicity as the stock market. All 
but the smallest daily newspapers 
publish a daily report on its ac- 
tivities, occupying a page or more 
of valuable space. The stock mar- 
kets are exciting, dramatic, in- 
teresting, and vital to every per- 
son in America. Yet the very 
people who have the most to gain 
from a lively and active market do 
the least to tell the facts about it. 


Arthur Keating, president 
of the fast-stepping Ekco Prod- 
ucts Company of Chicago, says, 
“The most encouraging sign of 
the year was the substantial im- 
provement shown by the field sell- 
ing organization. The return to 
the competitive selling techniques 
that prevailed before the war 
cushioned substantially the de- 
crease that was predicted in house- 
hold volume.” Mr. Keating ought 
to take a lot of pride in being able 
to say this, for many organiza- 
tions failed miserably to show any 
substantial improvement in sales- 
manship. And they are the com- 
panies whose annual statements 
contained apologies for dwindling 
sales and which blamed sales 
slumps on “conditions.” Of course, 
there is one other factor in Ekco’s 
success which Mr. Keating failed 
to mention—it is a superb line of 
products, many of which seem to 
be just a little better than seems 
necessary, but which gladden the 
heart and loosen the purse strings 
of the housewife. 


Bell Aircraft Corporation 
workers who staged a violent and 
costly strike in 1949 will have to 
work 26 years to regain wages 
lost during the strike, according 
to an estimate made by the com- 
pany’s attorney. Assuming that 
he is correct, this is a terrible price 
to pay for the meager gains won by 
the strike. Tragic part of the 
whole business is that the company 
offered the workers more than they 


received after the strike. One of 
these days union rank and file will 
learn that a strike is not always 
the only way to obtain benefits. 
And when they learn this, some 
union leaders are going to be re- 
placed by more moderate men. 


Donald K. David, dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, made an 
interesting point in a recent article 
in the Harvard Business Review. 
He said “Far too many manage- 
ments today are ‘featherbedding’ 
—are building up reserves beyond 
amounts which might be considered 
adequate for normal purposes, as 
if they wanted a nice cushion in 
which their mistakes could be 
buried.” He asks, “Is that good 
business, basically? Do not mis- 
understand me. Obviously, good 
reserves, ability to turn around, 
ability to make new investments 
and move quickly, flexibility—all 
are needed. But a year-after-year- 
after-year basis of holding back 
too large a percentage of earnings, 
purely because of fear, is hardly 
a constructive use of capital funds. 
Timidity about going ahead and 
investing that money, dread of 
taking risks and daring and ven- 
turing, are in direct contradiction 
to the private initiative that busi- 
nessmen are supposed to stand for 
—and in fact must stand for if 
they are to be leaders.” 


If David Is Correct, this is a 
serious charge, for too large sur- 
pluses play right into the hands of 
labor leaders who demand that 
these surpluses be distributed in 
the form of larger wages. They 
use surpluses as a talking point 
to make people think business is 
paying labor too little. Surpluses 
built at the expense of plant and 
office modernization may prove 
costly in a competitive way in the 
future; too large surpluses dis- 
courage stockholders and prevent 
wider investment of money in cor- 
porate enterprises. If Dean David 
is correct, his idea may be well 
worth serious consideration by 
every management which has piled 
up large surpluses. 














“Shure” 


Plan tor 


Happy Workers 


—S 


In an employee parking area maintained by Shure Brothers, there are only three spaces that are reserved: For Mr. Shure, 
for the sales department driver (center), and for the truck driver. Vice presidents must find spaces wherever they can 


A microphone manufacturing company that this year 
celebrates its 25th anniversary gauges success in terms 
of building an organization of people. The company is 
Shure Brothers, Inc., headed by founder, S. N. Shure 


Le Wels Norris 


HURE BROTHERS, INC., has 

no fancy offices. Its plant is far 
from the most modern in industry. 
Adjoining the “el” tracks, it is 
not located in the most desirable 
section of town. You might won- 
der why anyone would particularly 
like working there. But Shure em- 
ployees do. In fact, of the 400 
employees (70 per cent of whom 
are women) almost 50 per cent 
hiave more than 5 years of service. 
Turnover is less than 1 per cent 
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a month—which represents some 
sort of record for a plant with so 
many women. 

Shure employees as well as 
Shure executives agree that the 
company is different somehow from 
other places, but no one can put 
this sense of being different into 
words. 

A review of individual personnel 
policies revealed several to be 
outstanding, none, however, radi- 
cally different from those found in 


many other companies. Pay was 
about average, with employee bene- 
fits good but not extraordinary. 

The Shure organization main- 
tains an employee parking area 
next to its Chicago offices and 


parking spaces were marked off 
for Mr. Shure, Mr. Krumrey, and 
Mr. Donahoo. Mr. Krumrey gen- 
erally operates the company car 
used by the sales department and 
needed a reserved space; and Mr. 
Donahoo drives the company 
truck, which is in and out all day 
long. Shure Brothers’ vice presi- 
dents find parking spaces wherever 
they can—just like any 
employees. 

This arrangement is a typical 
example of Shure policy that is 
practiced but difficult to put into 
words. One Shure executive used 
these words in attempting to de- 
scribe the spirit behind the 


company policy: “No one person 


other 
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is the most important person at 
Shure Brothers.” 

The same executive was having 
lunch one day with a friend and 
they were discussing the motivat- 
ing forces in a worker’s life. The 
friend thought salary and security 
were the things a person wanted 
most in his job. The Shure execu- 
tive disagreed, saying that he 
believed a person was most inter- 
ested in a feeling of importance, 
of “belonging,” of having “peace 
of mind” in his job. 

But Shure Brothers does offer 
something that many other busi- 
nesses lack. One person tried to 
describe this “something” by 
pointing to one office department 
where an East Indian, a Negro, 
and a German war bride were all 
working together. Another person, 
an employment agency repre- 
sentative, tried to describe this 
“something” in a two-page letter 
after a visit to Shure Brothers, 
where, among other things, she 
happened to notice a vice president 
having morning coffee with the 
company truck driver. An. ade- 
quate explanation, however, must 
go deeper than these two examples. 

The man responsible for com- 
pany policy—and for the company 
itself, for that matter—is S. N. 
Shure, who practices what he 
preaches. During the war, for 
instance, Shure employees (more 
than 1,000 at that time) were 
required to wear identification 
badges with their photographs. 
Mr. Shure set up a candid camera 
on an installation that he designed. 
At first, when new employees were 
hired, Mr. Shure took his place 
behind the camera and these new 
employees, of course, didn’t know 
the photographer was also the 
company president. As long as he 
was able to keep this up, the com- 
pany president got to know his 
new employees. 

Mr. Shure still maintains a per- 
sonal touch with his 400 employees. 
He signs a birthday card that goes 
to each employee, and once a year 
he presents each employee with an 
anniversary pin on the date the 
employee joined the company. 
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President Shure makes personal contact at least once a year with each of his 
400 employees by awarding anniversary pins to them—in presence of supervisor 


Shure’s basic policy seems to please all employees, including, left to right, a 
German refugee, a native of British Guiana, and a girl recently from Ireland 


There are times during the year 
when Mr. Shure has occasion to 
speak to his employees as a group. 
Some months ago a company-wide 
meeting was called with no explan- 
ation as to what would happen. 
Mr. Shure then 
general pay increase. Suddenly one 
of the girls went up as a self- 
appointed employee representative 
to thank the president. She sur- 
prised everyone by giving Mr. 
Shure an appreciative hug. 


announced a 


Whenever possible the Shure 
organization avoids taking a vote 
on anything relating to pure 
opinion because of tensions that 
often result between those who 
voted for the winner and those who 
voted for the loser. Barriers are 
likely to be built up. Lower 
morale, decreased production, and 
general dissensions are the inevi- 
table results. There have been 
times, however, when it was 

(Continued on page 48) 











HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 


is outlined in this report: 

The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Campbell Soup Company 

Radio Corporation of America 


Stromberg-Carlson Company 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 
The Pyramid Rubber Company 





WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT 


Experience of the following companies 


Lakeland Fruit & Produce Company 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 











“STARVING OUR 
RAILROADS TO DEATH”’ 


Many observers of today's rail- 
road situation say that the rail- 
roads cannot long survive if 
carloadings decrease as they did 
in 1949. With heavy losses to 
highways the railroads have lit- 
tle money for modernization 
and improvement of service. 
What is the answer? 











USINESSMEN who do not own 

stock in railroads may feel they 
have little direct personal or busi- 
ness interest in the fate of the 
railroads. But they do have an 
interest in railroads. If our rail- 
roads continue to lose traffic as 
they lost it in 1949, we may reach 
a point, not too far distant either, 
when the railroads will be so weak 
they cannot function as major 
carriers. 

Railroad carloadings in 1949 
were about 16 per cent below the 
1948 figure. It may seem that the 
railroads, with all the raises, have 
priced themselves out of the 
market. But that 
answer and possibly not the cor- 


is only one 


rect one. 
Yet it is 
freight rates have started many a 


plain that higher 
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How Shippers 
Higher Fre 


traffic manager into a series of 
moves to cope with higher trans- 
portation costs—costs which eat 
a constantly larger bite out of the 
total cost of merchandise. 
AMERICAN Business 


asked a 


number of companies what they 


were doing about higher freight 
rates. Here are some of the 
answers. 

From The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio) : 

“For some years, we have been 
working on a program to take 
over all of our hauling and all 
bulk transportation of liquid ma- 
terial. We are, at present, deliver- 
ing 98 to 99 per cent of our total 
volume in our own trucks, operated 
by salaried personnel. In addition, 
we have about completely put into 
effect a 


self-conducted delivery 


system for packaged materials of 
all kinds, covering the full-scale 
of sales and consumption merchan- 
dise. We estimate that, currently, 
at least 95 per cent of packaged 
material volume is handled in our 
own equipment and about 6 months 
from now, the remaining 5 per 
cent will be taken over. 

“Our reasons for handling our 
own merchandise might be de- 
scribed as follows, but not neces- 
sarily in the order given: 

1. Cost 

On straight hauling, within 
our operating territory which 
is solely the State of Ohio, 
we can better the lowest for- 
hire carrier rates by at least 
40 per cent. 
2. ConTRoL 
Formerly, we were at the 
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“POUNDING OUR 
HIGHWAYS TO PIECES” 


Say the enemies of highway 
freight transport. Yet the high 
rail rates are forcing more and 
more companies to ship via 
highway transport. As the re- 
port on these pages shows, each 
new railroad freight increase 
seems to send more freight over 
the highways. 


Are Tackling 
ight Rates 


mercy of for-hire carrier 
convenience as to what time 
of day their schedules per- 
mitted pick-up and delivery 


WRB eS me 











many technological improve- this class under construction 


ments as they become avail- and if it proves satisfactory, 


ee wees 


we will standardize on this 
vehicle until something better 
offers. Because of the revolu- 


able, and, in that respect, we 


tend to gain per gallon and 


and, unfortunately, most of 
the truck lines preferred to 
load at about the same time. 
With our own manpower and 
equipment, we can schedule 
movements at any hour of 
the day at our own conveni- 
ence. Further, industrial re- 
lations matters are strictly 
between our own management 
and our own people, and we 
do not have to depend upon 
the carriers to maintain 
satisfactory relationships. 


3. Improved EquIPMENT 


Our delivery equipment is 
constantly being redesigned, 
to take advantage of the 
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per pound cost advantages 
that might be deferred in- 
definitely while we were per- 
suading the for-hire carrier 
to improve his equipment. 
For instance, a_ recently 
patented tank transport 
undercarriage has been de- 
veloped, which will enable us 
to increase the carrying 
capacity of our 5,000 gallon 
class semi-tank trailers to 
6,600 gallons. The new de- 
sign raises the legal highway 
load limit because of an 
increased dimension between 
tandem axles. We already 
have an experimental unit of 


tionary nature of this 
change, it is doubtful wheth- 
er any for-hire carrier could 
be persuaded to replace pres- 
ent, aging equipment for 


several years. 
. Service To CusToMErs 


Inasmuch as our large trans- 
port trucks are dual-purpose 
units delivering a_ small 
quantity to rural plants but 
the majority to customers, 
the relationship between our 
own salaried drivers has al- 
ways been far superior to the 
relationship between a for- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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The Redmond Company, 
Inc., installed tabulating 
equipment recently and 
used it ii handling pay- 
rolls. The saving is now 
estimated at $10,000 year- 
ly in this division alone. 
Other savings are being 
realized in other depart- 
ments, including $1,000 a 
month through the use of 
tabulated bills of material 





W. Walter Young, right, discusses a report with his tabulating department 
supervisor, who uses only about 65 per cent of the capacity of his machines 


Payroll System Saves 


$10,000 a Year 


by W. Walter Young 


Comptroller-Treasurer, Redmond Company, Inc. 


HE Redmond Company, Inc., 
Owosso, Michigan, regularly 
prepares nearly 70 reports by 
means of tabulating equipment. 
Six of these reports are issued 
daily. Others are issued at inter- 
vals ranging from semiweekly to 
monthly. We use such equipment 
so extensively because it saves time, 
saves money, and makes it possible 
for us to have vital information 
which could not be obtained so con- 
veniently by other methods, if at 
all. 





Mr. Young is a Certified Public 
Accountant in New York and 
Pennsylvania, a member of the 
American Institute of Account- 
ants, and a director of the Sagi- 
naw Valley Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 
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Our company manufactures a 
wide variety of fractional-horse- 
power electric motors for use by 
the automotive and aviation indus- 
tries and by manufacturers of 
household appliances, heating and 
ventilating equipment, 
operated hand tools, and many 
other products. It operates plants 
at Owosso, Michigan; Jackson- 
ville, Arkansas; and St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. It also has 
several subsidiaries and maintains 
sales offices in key cities. 

Major expansion took place in 
1947-1948. It was during this 
period that we installed additional 
tabulating equipment to expedite 
procedures in our operations. We 
were keenly interested in the ques- 
tion of whether the equipment was 
going to save enough money to 
defray the rental cost. We had 
some difficulties in adopting pro- 
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cedures and training people to rug 
the new equipment, but it was soon 
operating on a profitable basis. 
We now estimate that we save 
about $10,000 a year in the han- 
dling of payrolls in this way. 

Adding other equipment has 
more than doubled the monthly 
rental, but this increased cost has 
been less than the additional 
amount saved in the accounting 
department alone. This reduction 
of expense becomes even more im- 
pressive when it is realized that 
only 26 per cent of the manhours 
of the tabulating section is de- 
voted to work relating to the ac- 
counting department. 

Our tabulating equipment now 
in use includes 2 Remington Rand 
tabulators with summary punch 
attached, 2 tabulators, 2 printing- 
multiplying punches, 2 multi-con- 
trol reproducing punches, 4 high- 
speed sorters, 6 key punches, 1 
interpreting machine, and 1 verify- 
ing machine. We use about 350,- 
000 tabulating cards each month. 
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With its new tabulating equipment, Redmond can handle its payroll in less 
time and at less expense, although more employees now work for the company 


The tabulating department is 
staffed by a supervisor and 13 
operators and clerks. Their work 
is allocated, percentage-wise, as 
follows : 

Payroll preparation —.. 7% 

Bank reconciliation —_. 

Material requirements 

Stockroom control 

Accounts payable 

Accounts receivable 

Scrap analysis 

Sales analysis —.____. 

Labor distribution — 

Production scheduling 

(at Jacksonville plant) 

Inventory control 

General ledger 

Bills of material 

Tool crib disbursements... 

Miscellaneous 


The tabulating reports issued, 
other than those for the account- 
ing department, have a direct ef- 
fect on all other major depart- 
ments and divisions of the com- 
pany’s operations. Reductions in 
costs have been made throughout 
these departments, and other bene- 
fits have been derived, some of 
which have not been measurable. 

One benefit that is definitely 
measurable and, I’m tempted to 
say, spectacular, has been a reduc- 
tion of the production cycle at our 
Owosso plant from 21 days to only 
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6 days. This has enabled us to re- 
duce our inventory of materials 
from a 60-day bank to a 30-day 
bank and has reduced its money 
value by 40 per cent. Not all of 
this reduction is due to the use of 
tabulating equipment, but our vice 
president in charge of production 
has said that tabulated schedules 
furnished to the material control 
and planning departments are re- 
sponsible for at least 50 per cent 
of it—and that is a very substan- 
tial saving. 

Through the use of final as- 
sembly specifications on produc- 
tion orders, the tabulating depart- 
ment has been able to furnish com- 
plete bills of material on certain 
special 
drafting section of the engineering 
department had to prepare bills 
of material for all models and issue 
10 blueprint copies of them. 

Now the engineering department 
will publish only three copies of 
bills of material. All additional 
copies required will be furnished in 
tabulated form, and the director 
of engineering and chief engineer 
have estimated that this procedure 
will save at least $1,000 a month. 

The president and other execu- 
tives of the company are furnished 
complete monthly financial state- 
ments on the eighth working day 
following the end of each month. 
The final trial balance is furnished 


models. Previously, the 


the comptroller’s office on the 
morning of the seventh working 
day, and this allows 114 days for 
preparation of statements and the 


comptroller’s letter. 

Among the greatest benefits de- 
rived from use of punched-card 
procedures is having information 
which would be impractical to ob- 
tain by other methods. Some of 
these have been mentioned above, 
and there are others, such as those 
provided by our sales analyses. 

The vice presidents who head 
each of the sales divisions of the 
company report that with de- 
tailed information made available 
through the use of punched-card 
procedures they have been able to 
maintain better customer relations, 
and they now have closer super- 
vision of their sales territories. 
Just why this is so is apparent 
from a brief outline of the proce- 
dure followed. 

Cards used to prepare the daily 
sales-analysis reports are punched 
from the accounts receivable in- 
voices. A daily report is made to 
the sales department, by type of 
motor and by customer, with a 
grand total for daily sales. A 
duplicate of this daily report is 
forwarded to the respective area 
managers. 

Monthly reports are prepared 
from the accumulated daily cards, 
and in this case a report for the 
sales department is prepared by 
model, customer, state, and area, 
with a grand total for each area. 
A report for the area managers 18 
prepared in similar detail, except 
that grand totals are by customer. 

The year-to-date sales analysis 
is an accumulated report of all the 
cards for the year. It is reported 
by unit cost, by model number, 
customer, area, and state, with a 
grand total by type. 

As previously stated, estimated 
savings in the payroll department 
amount to $10,000 a year. Still 
payroll and labor distribution ac- 
count for only 9 per cent of the 
work of the tabulating department. 

Tabulating cards are punched 
from clock cards received from 

(Continued on page 30) 
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P. R. Kenefick (right), banker in Mankato, Minn. 
in financing turkey farmers. Before loans are approved, Mr. Wollam investigates growers, estimates feed and finances 


When You Want the 


Banker on Your Side 





Ralston Purina Company has financed many poultry 
farmers, thus tying up money that could be used for 
expansion programs. Recently, the company started a 
plan that is expected to shift this business to banks 





By Eugene Wilmore 


ROWTH of many businesses 

depends upon the financing 
which is available for expansion. 
For old, well-established industries 
there is usually plenty of money 
available to men who are good 
credit risks. Nearly any banker 
is glad to make reasonable loans 
to a business which is seasoned, 
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on which he has some credit ex- 
perience, and with which he is 
familiar. 

When we turn to new industries 
the story is slightly different. By 
the very nature of his responsi- 
bilities the banker is conservative. 
He is guided by experience and 
precedent and is almost consti- 


tutionally opposed to making any 


bets on long odds. He cannot af- 
ford to take chances. His duties 
to his stockholders and depositors 
require utmost caution in lending. 
That is why the new industry often 
has a tough fight to obtain risk 
capital for expansion. 

While there is nothing new about 
raising chickens and turkeys, new 
methods have come into such wide 
use that financing for these indus- 
tries has been difficult to obtain. 
Traditionally, the farmer raised 
chickens as a side line to crops. 
Often the farmer’s wife took a flier 
in turkeys and in many cases 
learned it to be a _ hazardous 
business. 

Today turkey- 
raising has outgrown the side-line 


chicken- and 
stage and is big business itself. 
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The crop farmer who once raised 
a few chickens and turkeys in his 
spare time, or looked upon it as a 
project for the boys and girls in 
the family, now turns his back on 
crop farming and goes in for live- 
stock farming in a big way— 
10,000 birds at a time. 

Pioneer in developing this new 
type of livestock farming, Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, had 
worked with farmers through its 
network of dealers until officials 
and field men of the company knew 
that advancing money to chicken 
and turkey raisers was as good a 
risk as any other loan any banker 
could make. 

Because bankers were not fa- 
miliar with these new conditions, 
it was almost invariably difficult 
for farmers to obtain funds to 
finance large-scale projects. 

For a number of years now 
Ralston Purina had been selling 
feed on credit to farmers who 
needed it. Losses were almost in- 
finitesimal. As the business grew 
and grew and expanded from one 
area to another, Ralston Purina 
found itself virtually in the bank- 
ing business. Capital needed to 
build new plants and expand old 
ones was tied up in production 
loans to chicken and_ turkey 
raisers. 

In November 1948, the First 
National Bank of St. Louis held 
a conference of its correspondents, 
bringing in bankers from many 
small cities and towns over a wide 
area. Donald Danforth, president 
of Ralston Purina, was asked to 
take part in the program and ad- 
dress the bankers. He chose the 
business of production loans for 
his subject. John McGinty, 
Ralston Purina promotion man, 
obtained examples of banker activ- 
ity in connection with production 
loans. He built up lists of poultry 
farmers who had been financed by 
Ralston Purina, showed the num- 
ber of birds purchased, the number 
sold, the per cent of livability, 
costs of feeding, the capital re- 
quired, and the profit on chicken- 
and turkey-raising projects. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Purina’s Southeastern division sales manager explains modern ways of turkey- 
raising to Missouri and Arkansas bankers at a meeting in Springfield, Missouri 


Arkansas Banker Shelby Ford (right) has financed farmers for years. Banker 
Kenefick and Mr. Wollam (below) review estimates for loan in Mankato, Minn. 





The Dartnell survey showed that businesses have no system for compensating directors. The old practice of passing 
$20 to each director after a meeting apparently is being replaced by others that pay top men for services rendered 


Directors’ Fees Up, Too 
A Dartnell Survey 


the board of directors included 
men of great political and financial 
influence. These men were playing 


HE press report that Reming- 

ton Rand Inc., offered General 
Douglas MacArthur $100,000 a 
year to become a member of its 
board of directors may or may not 
be true. But it served to focus at- 
tention on a problem which most 
corporations must soon face: How 
to make the board of directors a 
constructive force in the manage- 
ment of a business and not merely 
names on the letterhead. 

When the chartered company 
first came into vogue in England, 
it was a scheme to develop the re- 
sources of the Empire. By provid- 
ing a way for individual enter- 
prisers to pool their capital, it re- 
lieved the Crown of that task. In 
the case of the East India Com- 
pany, the Hudson Bay Company, 
the Virginia Company, and others, 
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with their own money for high 
stakes, and they gladly served on 
these boards without fees of any 
kind. 

But as the idea of limited 
liability companies, or corpora- 
tions, spread to all forms of busi- 
ness enterprise, they became a 
device by which individual enter- 
prisers attracted venture capital 
for carrying through their various 
undertakings, and at the same time 
protected the shareholders against 
the death or incapacitation of the 
principals. So today in American 
business we find more and more 
companies with boards of directors 
elected to meet the legal require- 
ments of the state in which the 


business is incorporated, or in the 


case of an owner-managed com- 
pany, the board is usually com- 
posed of men active in the man- 
agement of the business, regardless 
of their shareholdings. In the first 
instance, the board member usual- 
ly serves as a favor to the owner- 
manager and, of course, votes with 
him. In the case of the board com- 
posed of executive employees of 
the business, there is no problem of 
fees involved, since the board mem- 
bers in this case act for the man- 
agement. Serving on the board, 
which in reality is a committee of 
management, is one of the duties 
for which they receive their salary. 

But when we come to the public- 
ly owned company, a different 
problem presents itself. The board 
in this case functions as a check 
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on the management. It is far more 
than a president’s cabinet. It hires 
the president and, if he proves to 
be a poor manager, fires him. Be- 
cause a modern business enterprise 
is so complex, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for publicly 
owned corporations to find men 
capable of managing them. There 
is a limit to how practical it is to 
hire and fire presidents. So the 
trend today is toward supplement- 
ing a board of directors with ex- 
perts from inside and outside the 
business, who can advise with the 
directors on matters of 
This is when we come face 


other 
policy. 
to face with the compensation 
problem. 

The old traditional habit of 
passing out $20 gold pieces (now 


$20 bills) after the directors’ 
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meeting may still work in certain 
cases, but it leaves much to be de- 
sired so far as setting up a real 
board of directors is concerned. 
Top-flight executives, whose sala- 
ries often exceed $100,000 a year, 
can hardly be expected to give up 
several hours of a day for a $20 
fee, especially Sam 
takes half of it, and perhaps all of 
To be sure, there are 


since Uncle 
it, for taxes. 
opportunities in companies whos« 
stock is listed on the exchange for 
board members to profit from in 
side knowledge of a company’s 
plans, but certainly no company 
wants its directors to dabble in its 
And 
the type of director who is glad 
$20 fee 


pe 


securities, even under cover. 


to serve for the is usually 


” 


either a “yes” man or a “no” man, 


and one is about as worthless as 





the other when it comes to making 
important decisions. 

We find in checking with 73 
companies as to how they compen- 
sate their directors, little or no 
uniformity of practice, but gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that 
to attract the type of directors 
which the increasing competition 
demands, the system of directors’ 
fees now in effect needs revamping. 
So do most boards of directors. 
The problem of adequate compen- 
(1) 


executives 


sation falls into three parts: 
The of 
active in the management of the 
(2) the 
representative of stockholding in 


compensation 


business, compensating 
terests, (3) compensating the ex- 
perts who serve in a consulting 
capacity. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Number 
Line of Business 


Manufacturing and distributing 
Manufacturing. 
Electrical 


Manufacturing 
Canning... 

Smal! tools. 
Manufacturing 
Service. . 

Banking. . 
Manufacturing. ; 
Truck manufacturing . 


Metal stamping. . 
Steel. . 

Paper manufacturing. . 
Wholesale. . 


Oil products. . bee 
Electrical appliances. 
Manufacturin, 

Pottery man epee 
Insurance . 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing. 

Life insurance. 

Metal manufacturing . 
Wood parts. i 
Wholesale jewelry . 
apart 
Insurance. 
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Export and import 
Investment trusts 
Metal products... . 
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Line of Busines 


Aircraft 
Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 
Oil... . 
Manufacturing 


Automatic parts 
Wooden products 
Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Furniture manufacturing 
Manufacturing 

Meat packing 


Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 
Truck manufacturing. . 


Metal manufacturing. . . 
Automotive 
Insurance 


Manufacturing 
Manufacturing. ..... 
Book publishing. . 


Rubber manufacturing 
Insurance 
Sausages 


Sessas 


Printers. . 

Fire insurance. 
Manufacturing. 

Paint and chemicals. . . 
Electrical wholesaling 
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Aircraft manufacturing. .. 


Manufacturing mechanics tools 
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Number 


0 
Em ees 


1939 


20,000 
4,500 
3,300 


3,200 
2,200 
2,000 


1,990 
700 
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As You Are... 
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A‘ a luncheon in Chicago re- 


cently, an executive of a type- 
writer company read a speech to 
200 or so of his dealers. He 
stumbled through the script while 
the audience dozed _listlessly. 
Several men even slipped out the 
door before the speech was over. 
A high-school student who had 
never seen the script couldn’t have 
done much worse. 

In another instance, at the 
opening of new company offices, 
an executive was to make a brief 
welcoming talk to a group of men. 
During the luncheon that preceded 
the speech, the executive nervously 
gulped water, pushed his food 
away, and mopped his brow in 
apparent desperation. He gasped 
through his talk and then sat down 
in sheer exhaustion. 

These are but two examples of 
painful experiences that business- 
men are going through every day. 
And for every man who suffers 
through such an experience, there 
are probably several others who 
never have the courage to stand up 
and talk before a group of people. 

An employee of a Chicago manu- 
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facturing company was recently 
talking to a visitor about one of 
the top men in the organization. 
“He doesn’t get out of his office 
much; he isn’t the type to make 
speeches and mingle with other 
executives at lunch.” 

A bank vice president recently 
confessed to some friends, “I 
freeze up if I try to talk before 
more than six or eight people.” 

The problem of self-expression 
in public doubtlessly plagues 
people from all walks of life, but 
to many businessmen it is a seem- 
ingly impassable stone in the road 
to success. Large companies have 
seen brilliant men hamstrung by 
their fear of speaking in groups 
that number more than a half- 
dozen people. 

Some of these companies have 
taken steps to solve the prob- 
lem. General Motors Corporation 
started 38 speech classes in its 
plants all over the country on 
January 9, 1950. The 14-week 
course is a streamlined version of 
the famous Dale Carnegie course, 
and it is by no means an experi- 
ment that might fold up after the 
first GM executive fails in his 
initial speech. GM tried out five 
pilot classes in Detroit before de- 
ciding to give the course to its 


supervisory staff in all plants. 

The first classes are for top- 
bracket executives, and eventually 
the course will be completed by 
personnel on six levels. Dale 
Carnegie instructors learned in the 
pilot classes that GM executives 
can be as bad as any beginning 
student. But once they get started, 
the GM men move along much 
faster. The executives were more 
critical than the average student 
and often had to be sold on why 
they were to do some things that 
seemed silly. 

General Motors, however, isn’t 
the first large company to take 
such measures to train its men. 
Other organizations that have 
sponsored the Dale Carnegie 
course include Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, Sun Oil Company, 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, New York Telephone Com- 
pany, Abbott Laboratories, and 
Motorola, Inc. As in the case of 
General Motors, these companies 
have classes conducted by regular 
Carnegie instructors. 

Some companies that think high- 
ly of the course disagree with the 
idea of having company-sponsored 
classes. They prefer having their 
men attend regular classes, be- 
lieving that the contact with men 
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and women from other fields will 
be more beneficial. 

Mrs. Patricia Evans, Midwest 
sponsor of the course, said that 
several men have gone into her of- 
fice to sign up for classes, “just 
because my boss told me I had to 
take it.” Some top-bracket busi- 
nessmen have asked to see class 
rosters before signing up, because 
they wanted to make sure no other 
people from their companies had 
enrolled. They didn’t want to take 
a chance on being shown up “by a 
clerk from the shipping room.” 

Many people have admitted in 
class that they walked around the 
block several times before muster- 
ing enough courage to go into the 
first few sessions. Several men have 
bolstered their courage at a near- 
by bar before entering for their 
first speech—a practice that Dale 


man was so petrified with fear that 
he couldn’t even remember his 
name. 

The examples are numerous, but, 
in the majority of these cases, the 
same people—at the end of a few 
weeks—were giving speeches with 
confidence and with obvious pleas- 
ure. This could be 
strengthened even more: In every 
case in which the person seriously 
applied himself to the training, he 
was speaking with confidence in a 


statement 


few weeks. 

Wilson B. McCandless, presi- 
dent of Denman Tire & Rubber 
Company, Warren, Ohio, said he 
wouldn’t take $10,000 for what he 
got out of the course. He was so 
impressed with the change that 
had come over a quiet, shy friend 
who had taken the course that he 
joined a class in New York. Every 





Many businessmen apparently are past masters at the 
art of getting across ideas to two or three associates, 
but when the group enlarges to 40 or 50, they “freeze 


up.’ Here is one possible solution to the problem 
and it is one that has been tested during the last 
37 years by thousands of businessmen in the country 





Carnegie does not recommend. 

One man from a telephone com- 
pany said that the main reason he 
was taking the course was to pre- 
pare for a speech of farewell he 
had to make about 3 months hence. 
At one first session a lawyer 
labored through an explanation 
about how he could prepare a good 
brief but was unable to deliver it 
in a courtroom. He thought him- 
self such a dismal failure during 
this first session that he didn’t 
show up for any more classes— 
until weeks later when he started 
with a new group. 

Another young man who had 
been a court reporter in Germany 
“froze up” completely during the 
first class and sat down in silence. 
A girl who had a responsible job 
in an office broke into tears when 
the instructor asked her name. A 
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Sunday night for 16 weeks Mr. 
McCandless left home for New 
York, attended class, and returned 
to his office on Tuesday afternoon. 

Robert F. Quain, manager of 
Chicago’s Stevens Hotel, the 
world’s largest, credits his position 
today to the Dale Carnegie course. 
A mayor of Baltimore said he 
never would have been elected if 
he hadn’t taken the course. John 
Daly, who was president of Regal 
Shoe Company, took the course 
at 57 and was finally able to face 
his plant workers and speak to 
them in ease and comfort. An edi- 
torial director in New York once 
tried to give an hour’s speech—but 
lasted 1 minute. He took the 
course and was able to stand on 
his own two feet. Charles Wal- 
green, Jr., of the drugstore chain, 
recently completed the course. 

The examples go on and on, 
from the top brass down to the 
man in the shipping room. Many 
of them felt they “weren’t the 
type” to make good speakers, but 
they changed their minds after the 
first few tortuous times that they 
stood before their class. 

Dale Carnegie has made things 
as easy as possible for the fright- 
ened person who first tiptoes into 

(Continued on page 52) 








Management consultants, Dr. H. D. Meyer, left, and Herbert J. Allemang, right, discuss study with L. S. Florsheim, dr., 
president of Kabo, Inc., in effort to find out what type girl makes the most efficient power sewing-machine operator 


Fitting the Right Man 


To the Right Job 





Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, management engineer- 


ing, has found that there are certain basic abilities re- 
quired of executives. It has also found cases where 
management men are too little for their positions 





By be Coe 


HEN Herbert J. Allemang, 
Midwest director for the man- 
agement-engineering company of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
spots a nose-diving profit graph on 
a company’s statement, he is likely 
to paraphrase the old question as 
to whether there is a doctor in the 
house by calling for a psychologist. 
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In almost two decades of analyz- 
ing the management problems of 
great corporations, Allemang has 
found there are “scores of factors 
responsible for the rise or fall of 
profits, and each must be analyzed 
with corrections made to fortify 
the weak spots.” 

By checking through the major 


points of business operation such 
as production costs, sales costs, 
Allemang has _ found 


that “a major weakness in Ameri- 


financing, 


can business is often in manage- 
ment itself—the old weakness of 
the square peg in the round hole 
or the small peg in the large hole.” 

When certain graphs measuring 
a company’s operation dive below 
normals set for the industry or for 
certain operations, Allemang calls 
for a psychologist. 

The psychologist is usually Dr. 
Harold F. Rothe, head of the psy- 
chological department of the Mid- 
west office of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison. And when Dr. Rothe 
and his staff step in, strange things 
begin to happen. Management is 
tested and analyzed on the basis 
of job 


requirements, planning 
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the 
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Printing Calculator 


Check list of money 
and time savers - - - 


Printed Proof: Every factor and 
answer printed. Takes only a second 
to check the tape for accuracy. 


Automatic Division: Simply enter 
figures and touch Divide Key. Prob- 
lem is automatically completed, 
printed and cleared. 

Electrified Multiplication: Single- 
action multiplication is faster, easy, 
foolproof. 

Lists, adds, subtracts: This versatile 
machine doubles as @ calculator 
that prints —and as a completely 
electrified ‘adding machine. 

Extra Capacity and Touch Control : 
Calculates to a trillion dollars on 
the simple 10-key keyboard. Figures 
are entered as you read them. .-- 
beginners become touch-control 
experts quickly. 

Soundproofed and Electrified: Steel 
cushions keep high-speed motor 
vibration muted. It’s quick, quiet— 
with printed proof for accuracy. 
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There’s no place for waste in business figure work, and with the 
new Remington Rand Printing Calculator you eliminate re-runs 
for accuracy and manual copying from hard-to-read dials. 
Extra motions are gone because every problem is automatically 
calculated — every factor, and every answer is automatically 
printed on the tape. And, the tape is your proof of accuracy, 
your printed, permanent record . . . on file for future use. 
Now color engineered in smart, eye-ease “gray-rite”, only 
the Printing Calculator automatically divides, multiplies, adds, 
subtracts and prints problem and answer. Add the faster 
ten-key keyboard and automatic completion and clearance 
of the problems, and you have a money-saving calculator that 
prints plus a completely electrified adding machine—two 
machines for your one modest investment. 


See how you can save through greater figure efficiency. . . 
send the coupon below to Remington Rand, New York 10. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 





Please send free of charge further information on how to save the 
Printing Calculator way. 


Sl ntiechecone. 
FIRM... 
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ability, capacity to make decisions 
and to organize action to carry 
them out, ability to explain plans 
to the organization, leadership, 
analyzing the progress made to- 
ward the objectives which, in the 
end, make the gears of an industry 
hum along smoothly or clash 
noisily toward bankruptcy. 

The spotlight of scientific in- 
vestigation reveals strange results 
when the psychological tests, the 
personal interviews, the detailed 
life and work histories, and the 
other factors are added up. Per- 
haps the sales manager should ac- 
tually be in charge of production 
and vice versa. 

And, since the analysis includes 
everybody in supervision from the 
president on down, it is sometimes 
discovered that even the president 
himself would be happier and 
wealthier in another position. 

Dr. Rothe can leaf through his 
thousands of case histories and 
bring up examples of misfits which 
may apply to your own office or 
factory in one way or another, 
show how they cost thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and indicate how they were solved. 

For instance, there was the case 
of one of the nation’s largest 
manufacturing concerns. The com- 
pany opened a new plant and hired 
a man with only 2 years’ experience 
as plant manager. Just as this 
man was beginning to move the 
operation up into the profit area, 
he was transferred to a post from 
which he immediately resigned. 

A new manager was put in the 
job, a man who looked good on the 
surface. He had 10 years’ experi- 
ence in a_ similar managerial 
capacity with one of America’s top 
10 corporations and a total of 
about 25 years’ executive experi- 
ence in the industry. 

“After thorough analysis of the 
situation, we opposed the change,” 
Dr. Rothe explained. “We felt the 
company was blocking a rapidly 
developing plant manager in the 
midst of his skyrocketing useful- 
ness to the company and hiring in 
his place a person incompetent for 
the job. But the man was hired. 


Dr. Harold F. Rothe, management psychologist, often turns up some surprising 
revelations after learning the personal history of some corporation executives 


“Our tests showed the new fac- 
tory manager was just not bright. 
His intelligence quotient was too 
low for the job. He was verbose, 
very articulate, and made a good 
impression, but actually he was 
trying to hide a feeling of in- 
security and lack of self-confidence. 
He also hid his own weakness be- 


hind an impressive smoke screen of 


pompousness and verbosity.” 

These factors and weaknesses 
showed up in the psychological 
tests and examinations. And what 
psychologists spotted, the new fac- 
tory manager’s staff members 
learned later through their own 
experience. The new manager tried 
to run the entire plant through 
committees. Most of the super- 
visors spent their time in commit- 
tee meetings instead of running 
their divisions. 

Acting the role of Mr. Big, the 
new manager absolutely refused to 
enter the plant. A psychologist 
could be understanding and sym- 
pathetic, knowing that the man- 
ager feared to be confronted with 
the problems of operation. But 
sympathy couldn’t change the ef- 
fects of his behavior on the profit- 
and-loss sheet. Furthermore, the 
new manager aroused the hostility 
of his subordinates because of his 
stuffed shirt approach and because 


he would scream at them for their 
shortcomings without giving them 
leadership. 

Under this situation, it took the 
man only 3 months to plunge the 
plant deep into the red. It took the 
ccmpany another 6 months to re- 
place him as the losses mounted. 

In this case, the company lost 
one potentially good executive and 
had to demote another high-priced 
man after a severe loss. 

The psychologist leafed through 
more case histories. “And here,” 
he mused, “is a man with all of the 
same weaknesses except that in- 
stead of being low in intelligence, 
he was exceptionally intelligent. 

“This man, whom we can call 
Mr. B., was made factory manager 
of a small plant. He tried to run 
the plant through committees and 
displayed many of the other weak- 
nesses of Mr. A. He was good at 
developing subordinates, but the 
job required his personal direc- 
tion. He probably would have been 
quite successful operating a large 
plant.” 

These were two typical cases. In 
one, the job was too big for the 
man. In the other, the man was too 
big for the job. Both mistakes were 
nearly disastrous. But they illus- 
trate the importance of selection. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ORE people use the 1600 line of GF metal 

desks than any other desk in the world. 
Large corporations, small businesses and pro- 
fessional men all find satisfaction in the utility, 
flexibility, strength, long life and fine appearance 
of GF metal desks. 


Drawers never stick or bind. Joints never 
loosen. Edges never splinter. Top is smooth, 
resilient Velvoleum—the ideal writing surface. 
Finished in lustrous gray with anodized aluminum 
trim, they have an eye appeal that will delight 
you. They resist fire, moisture, vermin and time. 
Their price makes them an unusual value. Find 
out what these desks can do for you and your office. 


Write for illustrated folder and thename of our 
nearest branchordealer. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Department B-14 . Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFIN' 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Desk illustrated is GF metal desk No 1660F 
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These points 
will make the 166O0F 


your choice, too 


Check these GF features with 
any other desk and you'll see 
why the 1600 for years has been 
the world’s largest selling desk 
line: 


Resilient Velvoleum top 
provides ideal writing surface— 
satin-smooth, quiet, durable, 
stain-proof, moisture-proof. 
Decorative aluminum mold- 
ing around top protects Velvo- 
leum from damage in shipping 
and moving, from cigarette burns, 
ers’ equipment. 

Planned for office produc: 
tion as scientifically as a mod- 
ern turret lathe is designed for 
factory production. Ample con- 
venient space to work with and 
house the tools of tke office worker, 


Interchangeable drawers 
and suspensions permit quick 
rearrangement of any and all 
drawers to suit user's needs. 

Four-leg construction pro- 
vides greater freedom for user's 
feet and chair movement, makes 
cleaning easier, permits closer 
spacing of desks without crowding. 
Rugged metal construction 
throughout . . . no splinters or 
shrinking or swelling . . . mois- 
Handsome in appearance 
—all edges and corners rounded 
—warm gray finish relieved by 
trim of sparkling anodized alu- 


Low in lifetime cost —com- 
pares favorably in initial cost 
with any other desk—repair, 


Remember, too, that in the GF 1600 
line there's a desk for every office 
job —for executives, salesmen, 
clerks, stenographers, typists, ma- 
chine operators — over different 
models of desks and tables in all. 
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How Business Improves 
Stockholder Relations 





Georgeson & Company employs 51 contact men to dis- 
cuss affairs of various companies with more than a 
half million stockholders a year. Locating stockhold- 
ers once put Georgeson on the trail of two criminals 





By Curtis 3. Heute 


WELL-DRESSED, dignified- 

looking man carrying a bulky 
brief case stepped up to the door 
of an apartment in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and rang the bell. Cautious- 
ly, the lady of the house inquired 
about his business. 

“TI am Lester Bailes of George- 
son & Company,” the man said 
politely, explaining that George- 
son represented a well-known radio 
manufacturer. “Would you mind if 
I talked to you, one of the com- 
pany’s stockholders? Our records 
show that you have failed to use 
your proxy privileges in all the 
years you have owned the stock.” 

“If you can tell me anything 
good about the company,” the 
woman replied caustically, “come 
in.” 

The man knew he had his work 
cut out for him. Question after 
question was fired at him; he an- 
swered them all in an informative, 
willing fashion. When he left after 
nearly 2 unrelenting 
examination, the radio company 
had another understanding stock- 
holder. As it turned out, the 
woman attended all future annual 
stockholders’ meetings; and from 
that time on took an active 
interest in the company’s affairs 
because she had interpreted this 
good-will gesture of the manufac- 


hours of 
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turer as indication that her in- 
vestment was important to the 
company. 

Lester Bailes is one of the 51 
solicitor-contact men employed by 
Georgeson & Company, New York, 
which establishes and maintains 
more improved management-stock- 
holder relations. 

For the benefit of management, 
Georgeson serves as mediator, 
arbitrator, and contact with a 
company’s numerous stockholders. 
“The stockholder who feels that 
his company is interested in him 
will not arbitrarily sell his stock, 
even if earnings temporarily de- 
dividend 


is Georgeson’s suc- 


cline or a period is 


passed over,” 
cess formula. 

Operating throughout the 
United States, in Canada, and in 
Great Britain, Georgeson’s repre- 
sentatives in the course of 1 year 
discuss the affairs of 
companies with more than a half 


various 


million stockholders. 

The stockholder, once the for- 
gotten man of the century, is now 
recognized as the person whose 
money has made possible the 
company’s new plants, its patents, 
and its working capital. He is 
encouraged to maintain a steady 
interest in the company of which 
he is part owner. 


To own stock is no longer an 
exclusive privilege of the rich, since 
nearly 20 million Americans hold 
some corporate stock, from 1 up 
to more than 100,000 shares. 
Persons from all walks of life are 
part of the American corporate 
family. 

In the past, stockholders were 
unable to band together for the 
protection and advancement of 
their interests in the same manner 
that labor, the farmers, and man- 
agement make their opinions and 
their voting strengths felt in 
shaping public legislation. Into 
this picture stepped Georgeson & 
Company, back in 1935, as an 
agency to assist management to 
understand the real aims of its 
stockholders and, on the other 
hand, to convert stockholders into 
proud and responsible investors. 
By personal contact at regular 
intervals the stockholder is made 
to feel he is part of the company. 

Since the vote at the annual 
meeting is the strongest expression 
of strength, Georgeson puts a 
premium on stockholder participa- 
tion through personal attendance 
or proxy vote. 

Georgeson’s men might ap 
proach a stockholder of a com- 
pany for the purpose of obtaining 
his signed proxy for the annual 
meeting; or asking for conversion 
of the 
stockholder on his rights, privi- 


stock; or advising the 
leges, and obligations, without the 
use of pressure tactics. 

These contact men might even 
turn into tracers of missing 
persons. This was the case when 
a major American motion picture 
company recently called Georgeson 
requesting help. Year after year 
one of the company’s dividend 
checks to a stockholder had been 


returned by the post office with the 
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Easy and simple to operate, the new Figuremaster will cut your figure-work supervision 
to a minimum. You'll have more time for those important jobs that top-management 
appreciates . . . and rewards. The Fully Automatic model, the only calculator with 
simultaneous automatic multiplication, is ideal for heavy-volume work . . . or for 
lighter work the low-cost Semi-Automatic Figuremaster is popular. Both are 
available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your requirements 
and business budget. If your need is temporary, rent a Figuremaster .. . 
it will do your calculating easier and at less cost. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book is ready to prove this by a demonstration 
on your own work. Phone him today or mail the coupon to 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 
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note: “Removed, left no address.” 

An emergency message was 
flashed out of Georgeson’s New 
York headquarters to all its 
offices and contact men across the 
nation. The man was traced from 
coast to coast and in a surprisingly 
short time the stockholder was 
located, just a few blocks from his 
old office. Within another day, he 
was the proud recipient of $2,400 
in back payment of dividends. 

Stockholders, on their own 
initiative, often contact one of 
Georgeson’s offices in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles and 
complain about lost dividend 
checks, failure of a company to 
change a stockholder’s address, or 
of lack of information about 
“their” company’s activities. If 
the company is a Georgeson client, 
the situation is remedied in due 
time to the satisfaction of the 
stockholder. 


These alert stockholders are 


counterbalanced, however, by the 
many people who consign those 


annual letters, asking for proxies, 
to their wastebaskets because they 
cannot untangle the legal termi- 
nology in the letters. Unwittingly, 
these stockholders are depriving 
themselves of their rights and 
privileges as owners of the 
corporations. 

Progressive American business- 
men dislike this stockholder atti- 
tude, especially since in recent 
years dissatisfied stockholders fre- 
quently have spoken out loud 
against certain companies’ man- 
agements ; in some instances, irate 
stockholders chose to remove the 
executives. 

Often the prosperity of a 
business is correlated with the 
wholehearted support of the 
company by its stockholders. 
Stockholders elect directors, ap- 
prove profit-sharing or retirement 
plans, options, or proposals for 
improvement of outmoded capital 
structures, to mention just a few 
of their functions and powers. 

The reasons why people acquire 
stock in a particular company— 
important factors in good stock- 


holder relations—are as varied as 
the people themselves. Some buy 
for income, some for appreciation. 
Some may be users of its products 
or have heard the company spoken 
of favorably. But whatever the 
motive for the original purchase 
might have been, other uses for 
the money invested soon begin to 
appear. A new car may be needed, 
and securities must be sold to buy 
it. A different investment seems 
more attractive. Concentration on 
home owning or life insurance may 
be urged. The stock sold under 
such circumstances usually is the 
one in which the owner has the 
least personal interest. If he has 
lost interest in the company, the 
stock will be let go. Georgeson’s 
work for the management and its 
strictly personal service is aimed 
to keep stockholders interested in 
the company. 

Georgeson’s success in this novel 
field can be attributed to the per- 
sonalities and analytical capabili- 
ties of its contact men. Nearly all 
of them are selected for the job 
because of their varied back- 
grounds. The average Georgeson 
representative is a local citizen 
who has proved that he can keep 
confidences and can handle people. 
Many of these men are former 
lawyers, bankers, and stockbrok- 
can look back 
Others are 


ers; most upon 


successful careers. 
retired businessmen who like to fill 
their leisure time with the satis- 
fying human service offered by 
Georgeson, Still others are stock- 
holders themselves who have recog- 
nized the need for the functions 
performed by Georgeson. 

Any one of Georgeson’s repre- 
sentatives is in continuous contact 
with the stockholders of his clients, 
ready to answer any questions, any 
complaints. He keeps informed of 
the company’s operations and can 
tell a stockholder about it in a 
language easy to understand, with- 
out hiding anything. 

Because stockholders belong to 
all sections of the population, the 
experiences of Georgeson’s men are 
sometimes awkward, often exciting. 
Occasionally, an assignment might 


even turn out to be dangerous. 
When a rubber company was 
desperately trying to call in voting 
proxies, it hired Georgeson. All 
proxies were obtained except those 
for 1,500 
stock. Georgeson refused to give 


shares of common 
up. Finally, the proxies were ob- 
tained after a lot of confusion 
and investigation by Georgeson 
men in Arizona and Florida. It 
seemed. odd at the time that both 
stockholders were living in hilly, 
isolated regions, far from civiliza- 
tion. The answer was given a few 
days later when leading newspaper 
stories reported the capture of 
two dangerous criminals in Arizona 
and Florida _ respectively—the 
same two men who owned the 1,500 
shares of the rubber stock. When 
the proxies on the stock are needed 
next time, Georgeson’s contact 
men will know where to go. 
Another stock- 
holder was supposed to be living 
in Dallas, Texas, Georgeson was 
informed that the stockholder was 
living in Los Angeles; Georgeson 
inquired there, only to be led back 
to Dallas once more. To the sur- 
prise and embarrassment of all 
concerned, the stockholder turned 


time, when a 


out to be the wife of the Georgeson 
representative in Dallas. 

There have been many odd ex- 
periences in this field, but the case 
of the late Crapo Cornell Smith 
holds top honors as the longest and 
most troublesome situation ever to 
face Georgeson. For 8 years well- 
Smith, who lived on the 
University of Michigan’s campus 


to-do 


at Ann Arbor, refused to accept 
dividends from any of his stock, 
and he even objected to signing 
proxies. A prim, courtly, and re- 
served ex-lawyer, he seldom spoke 
to anyone, except 
contact man whom he informed 
regularly for 8 years straight that 
he had no intention of accepting 
the dividends. When, under a 
reorganization plan, stock was to 
be changed, Crapo Smith held on 
to his certificates. 

When, in an effort to clear its 
books, one of the companies in 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Do office worries butt in on your sleep ? 


Your sleep is the goat when the 
colliding butts of inventory prob- 
lems haunt your nights . . . 

A big inventory may seem wiser 
but... it hurts to be hit by falling 
prices or profit-eating carrying 
costs. A small inventory may seem 
safer but... it’s painful when cus- 
tomers complain andcancel orders. 

McBee Keysort cuts the horns 
of this dilemma by helping make 
Balanced Inventory a reality. 

Informed judgments, based on 
complete facts provided promptly, 


are easier to make with McBee Key- 
sort because it can report daily, at 
less cost than any other method... 
1. What is selling and what is not. 
2. What is on hand, and how long 
it’s been there. 5 
3. What must be bought or made 
.+. when. 
Sales efficiency increases when 
McBee Keysort helps the General 
Manager coordinate orders and 
sales pressure with inventory. 
Production cost decreases when 
McBee Keysort helps adjust work- 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 


card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 


edges make this 
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in-process, purchases and machine 
requirements to current demand. 

Nervous wear and tear on the 
General Manager himself eases up 
surprisingly as inexpensive, flexi- 
ble McBee machines and methods 
give him accurate management 
controls when he needs them. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 

The McBee man near you will 
tell you frankly whether or not 
McBee can help you. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 
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New Shipping Container 
Saves $38,000 


NEW export shipping contain- 

er is saving Burroughs Adding 

Machine Company, Detroit, more 
than $38,000 a year. 

The saving is realized in com- 

mercial exports of Burroughs desk 

model adding machines. The com- 


pany converted to a scientifically 


engineered wirebound master con- 
tainer after using a domestic 
carton over-packed in a 30-pound 
box that required 18 minutes to 
pack and close. Shipping weight 
with the old method was 58 pounds. 
The new wirebound box now is 
packed in 6 minutes, and shipping 
weight has been cut to 36 pounds. 
Too, container tare weight has 
been reduced from 30 to 8 pounds, 
and displacement has been de- 
creased by about 14 cubic foot. 

Harry Hunt, superintendent of 
receiving, packing, and shipping 
for Burroughs, helped design the 
wirebound over-pack. He computed 
the annual savings as follows: 

Insurance and 

freight charges..............$10,000 

Cost of containers............. 25,000 

C ' of packing 3,000 

savings resulted from a 

60 ¢ . nt reduction in container 

cost, a 66 per cent reduction in 

time required to pack a machine 

for export, and a container weight 
slash of almost 75 per cent. 

The wirebound package won 
first prize a few months ago in 
the export division of an annual 
packaging contest held in Detroit. 
The contest was in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the 
Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engi- 
neers held in October. 

The container has been so suc- 
cessful that there have been only 
three reports of shipping damage 
from 


among the thousands of 


shipments that have been made 
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with the new since 
August 1947. 

Mr. Hunt stressed that the en- 
tire annual computable savings of 
$38,000 a year result solely from 
the change in master containers, 
made in 


package 


since no change was 
cartoning the machines. A machine 
first is enclosed in a waterproof 
plastic bag, packed in a carton 
with elaborate interior packing, 
enclosed in a moisture- and dirt- 
proof bag, and then over-packed 
in the shipping container for 
export. 

In helping to engineer the wire- 
bound box for export, Mr. Hunt 
and others connected with the 
change strove for simplicity. That 
they achieved it is shown by the 
box itself, which consists of only 
three pieces—the ends and the 
one-piece wirebound wrap-around 
“mat” comprising the four sides. 


The method of wrapping is just 
as simple. The packer lays a 
wirebound “mat” on his packing 
bench or table, places the carton 
upon it, inserts the box ends, folds 
the “mat” into shape, then twists 
the opposing ends of the two 
binding wires to secure a tight 
closure. The box then is labeled 
and stenciled and is ready for 
shipment. 

The binding wires are twisted so 
effectively that pilferage would be 
impossible without immediate de- 
tection. The package has a neat, 
compact appearance. 

All these factors—container 
cost, ease and speed of packing, 
freight and insurance economies, 
degree of protection during ship- 
ment, and general appearance of 
the package—were considered dur- 
ing the packaging contest recently 
won by the Burroughs container. 


Harry Hunt (left), Burroughs superintendent, looks on while a workman closes 
one of the prize-winning packages that saves the company $38,000 every year 
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Saves an Hour a Day 


for busy executives who have many visitors 


Analyze your day’s work. It may be just one 
procession of visitors after another. Custom- 
ers, clients, committees, conferences of fellow 
executives—so it goes, day in and day out. 


Here’s a desk built with you in mind. For the 
busy executive whose shoulders carry a heavy 
burden of leadership and executive responsi- 
bilities. 

Many of America’s leading top executives 
have found that working behind a Jasper Con- 
ference Desk—where a conference can be 
started in two minutes—saves as much as an 
hour a day. 


Six men can get their knees under the top of 
this desk. They can sit up closely, hold a con- 
fidential conference, pass papers and exhibits 


back and forth to each other, polish off a big 
batch of problems in much less time than at 
old formal conference arrangements. 


CONSULT A JACKSON DEALER 


The Jackson dealer knows how to lay out and 
furnish an executive office that takes a work- 
burden off any executive’s shoulders. There is a 
skilled, experienced Jackson dealer near you. 
Write us today for his name and he will be glad 
to come in for a preliminary survey of your work 
problems. Of course there is not the slightest 
obligation. And his visit may bring important 
savings ideas to your business. 











WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LO. 


JASPER, INDIANA 
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Payroll System Saves $10,000 a Year 


(Continued from page 13) 


the payroll department. Punched 
cards indicate the department, 
clock number, attendance hours, 
overtime hours, and equivalent 
straight-time hours. Cards are 
then processed through the print- 
ing-multiplying punch and _ the 
equivalent straight-time hours are 
multiplied by the hourly rate for 
the gross earnings. Master per- 
sonnel files were set up, and the 
master cards are used for the auto- 
matic machine transfer of hourly 
rate, tax code, and account num- 
ber information to the current 
payroll cards. 

Two sets of cards are produced 
from the original set of multiplied 
cards into which have been punched 
the above data from the personnel- 
card file. One set is used for labor 
distribution, the other for tax 


computations. The tax set is com- 
pared against a master set of tax 


deduction cards to determine the 
deductible tax. 

Tax deduction cards, gross 
earnings cards, and miscellaneous 
deductions are summarized into a 
check-writing card. The latter 
then is compared with the master 
personnel file and the name of the 
employee is punched into the 
check-writing card. 

From this final set of check- 
writing cards, Redmond prepares 
the pay check, payroll summary, 
payroll register by department 
and by clock number, all auto- 
matically on the alphabetical 
tabulators. 

The labor distribution cards are 
multiplied—hourly rate times at- 
tendance hours—to determine the 
attendance hours earnings. These 
cards now have the department, 
clock number, account number, at- 
tendance hours, overtime hours, 
attendance hours earnings, and 
gross earnings. Cards are listed by 
departments, and the difference 
between attendance hours earn- 
ings and gross earnings is charged 
to the premium earnings account. 
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Formerly, when we had a pay- 
roll of only about 1,200 employees, 
earnings were computed on a book- 
keeping machine. Eight employees 
maintained records for payroll and 
labor distribution reports. Proc- 
essing began on Monday morning 
and continued until Thursday 
night or Friday morning, the day 
of distribution. We now have more 
than twice as many employees, yet 
checks prepared by punched-card 
methods are ready for distribution 
by Wednesday noon. 

Another particularly helpful 
application of the punched-card 
system is to controls of bills 
of material and _bill-of-material 
change notices. Redmond manu- 
factures 25 different types of 
motors, and within these types 
there are 150 standard models. In 
addition, more than 700 special 
models are being produced to cus- 
tomer specifications. As each 
motor averages about 125 parts, 
we must exercise control over some 
9,000 individual parts. 

To do so, a master file of cards, 
punched from engineering prints, 
is maintained for each motor 
manufactured. All changes affect- 
ing a bill of material are made 
to the master file from an engineer- 
ing bill of material change notice. 
Bills of material are priced at 
standard labor and standard ma- 
terial costs. If the part number 
of any motor changes, or if the 
standard cost of a present part 
is changed, a new tabulated bill of 
material is prepared for the cost 
department. 

Material requirements are initi- 
ated from new orders, schedule 
changes, or cancellations. A semi- 
weekly report of all additions or 
deletions for induction motor parts 
is prepared for the material- 
control department. A weekly re- 
port of all additions or deletions 
for series motor parts is prepared 
for the department also. 

The monthly material-require- 


ments report is a composite state- 
ment of the accumulated balance 
at the beginning of the month, plus 
the requirements noted on the semi- 
weekly and weekly reports. 

The above examples will suffice 
to illustrate the procedures fol- 
lowed in preparing the many 
reports which we issue. 

A few principles and practices 
which we have found helpful may 
be of interest: 

We have learned that a capable 
manager is a positive requisite to 
successful operation of such a 
department. 

In installing tabulating equip- 
ment, one should provide excess 
machine capacity to take care of 
peak loads and mechanical failures 
and to provide for future expan- 
sion. Eighty per cent of machine 
capacity is considered maximum 
safe use of such equipment, yet we 
are using only about 65 per cent 
of our capacity, even after great 
extension of the uses to which we 
put our equipment. The other 
extreme, of course, would be 
as bad as using the machines 
more than the 80 per cent 
maximum. 

Maintaining a work analysis 
and issuing monthly reports to 
employees of the department have 
proved very helpful in reducing 
the number of errors and promot- 
ing greater efficiency. This report 
includes the date, operator’s name, 
a list of operations, an operator’s 
code column, and other columns 
for number of cards punched, time 
in minutes, average per hour, 
number of errors, and percentage 
of errors. The percentage of 
errors has been reduced over 50 
per cent and rate of production 
has increased materially since we 
began issuing such reports. 

We also find the use of different- 
colored tabulating cards very help- 
ful in avoiding confusion and 
errors, while it also facilitates 
locating wanted cards. 
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] |, RES knows that a Business Study 


A l; by Esasco as a preliminary to investment, 

WwW ay. S$ is a virtual blueprint for action that helps 
executives arrive at sound, practical 
decisions. This conclusion is being reached 

a 4 00d fir: KY f SEP. - by more and more industrial executives and 
bankers who are planning to finance a new 
business—secure additional working capital 


TO SOUND —purchase a going concern—or refinance to 


expand existing facilities. 


CAPT TAL Such a study analyzes the important factors 


affecting existing businesses or new business 

L IWVESTM, ENT. , ventures. It also indicates the earnings that 
such enterprises may anticipate. It offers 
concrete suggestions to solve problems that 
are known or uncovered by the study, 


plus an evaluation of the benefits from 
recommended changes. 


The reason Ebasco Business Studies have a 
reputation with business executives for 
completeness, accuracy and dependability is 
the fact that they are prepared by experienced 
consultants with the cooperation of EBasco 
specialists in engineering, finance, taxes, 
appraisal and other phases of business and 
industry. 


The next time you have a capital 
investment problem, call on Esasco for a 


Business Study. No obligation for 
preliminary discussions, of course. 


Write for the booklet “Business Consulting Services” 
describing in detail Ebasco’s work in this field. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. R, 

Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


| EBASCO 
ie BUSINESS STUDIES 
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Budget Control 
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How Shippers Are Tackling Higher Freight 


(Continued from page 11) 


hire carrier’s drivers and our 
customers. This is a rather 
serious thing and has caused 
us much difficulty in past 
years. 

“We feel that there is now and 
always will be a place for for- 
hire carriers in the long-distance 
hauling field and for helping 
out in emergencies. We do not 
ever plan to have enough man- 
power and vehicles to meet con- 
tingent peaks but rather to so 
arrange our deliveries that the 
great majority of our hauling can 
be done with our own equipment. 
We, as a company, do have a 
distinct advantage in operating in 
a small, compact state, where we 
have enough volume deliveries to 
all sections of the state to justify 
full-load delivery frequencies that 
will be satisfactory to our cus- 
tomers from a service viewpoint.” 

Obviously The Standard Oil 
situation is something special—a 
heavy volume of transport in a 
small, compact area. Suppose we 
look at another company in a 
wholly different field. Mr. M. Ball 
of Campbell Soup Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., reports: 

“In view of pending higher 
freight rates our company started 
a program of decentralization of 
plant locations some time back, 
and as a result a new plant was 
opened at Sacramento, California. 
It is expected that this program 
will continue and other plants will 
be opened at strategic locations 
in the future. 

“In the past several months our 
company has increased the use of 
cheaper transportation media— 
(a) truck transportation, (b) 
water and tug shipments. 

“Representatives of our com- 
pany are continually appearing 
before the Railroad Freight Rate 
Conference Bodies attempting to 
get special rates for our products. 

“Up to the present time private 
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trucking facilities have not been 
increased. The additional increase 
in highway transportation has 
been accomplished by a more ex- 
tensive use of outside trucking 
firms. 

“The traffic department of our 
company has a_ section whose 
principal duty is figuring the most 
economical use of freight routing, 
pool cars, etc.” 

Another well-known 
hard at work on reducing freight 
costs is Radio Corporation of 
America, also in Camden. A. N. 
Curtiss, manager, standards en- 
gineering section, reports: 

“Our Camden plant attempted 
to reroute shipments of LCL in 
order to reduce freight rates. 

“We have increased our own 
private trucking facilities. 

“We are reducing shipping costs 
by having our vendors and sup- 
pliers ship their goods to the 
nearest RCA plant and then we 
reship to the proper plant on 
RCA trucks. 

“We are spending more time in 
planning the economical efficiency 
of loading freight cars for CL 
shipment. 

“We have increased warehousing 


company 


facilities in various cities to take 
advantage of CL shipment. 

“We have attempted to make 
some reduction in packing ma- 
terials to 
increase in freight rates.” 

One of the 


reports received on attempts to 


compensate for the 


most interesting 
cut transport costs comes from 
S. J. Piazza, general manager, 
Lakeland Fruit & Produce Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. He 
tells about his company’s methods 
as follows: 

“Because of higher freight rates 
and other increases in shipping 
costs, we are attempting to lower 
our freight costs by using long- 
distance trucks rather than rail- 
road cars. As an illustration of 


this: We have had approximately 
17 truckloads of Texas grapefruit 
so far this season, but not one 
carload. Our first 4 carloads of 
new California navel oranges have 
been shipped via truck rather 
than carloads. All of our Florida 
citrus has been in trucks rather 
than carloads. Actually, the only 
carloads that we get today are 
vegetables out of California and 
apples out of the Pacific North- 
west. Our savings on trucks over 
carload freight range from 5 per 
cent on some items to 25 per cent 
on Texas citrus. You must agree 
that this is quite a saving and 
that we have no alternative if we 
wish to remain competitive in a 
very competitive field. 

“With reference to our own 
equipment, we have 31 units, 13 of 
which are large tractor-trailer 
units. However, the only hauling 
we are doing in our own units are 
potatoes from the Red River 
Valley in northern Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and we are doing 
this only as a return load. 

“During the winter season and 
with severe weather, shipping by 
truck becomes quite a problem. 
It may be necessary to go back 
to railroad shipments on some 
items, but we do believe that the 
modern trucker is fast getting 
equipment that will deliver perish- 
able goods in all temperatures. 
There are not enough of these 
units yet, but in another year I 
believe there will be enough. 

“Frankly, we don’t like ship- 
ments by truck because of irregu- 
larity of service, all truckers are 
not financially responsible, and 
trucks need to be unloaded when 
they arrive whereas railroads 
allow 48 hours free time on track. 
However, our likes and dislikes 
must of necessity be ruled by 
competition, so we will use trucks. 
Personally, I feel that the rail- 
roads are hard-headed in letting 
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Chey went together so wele/ 


Grandpop never heard of a desk planned to fit his 
work. And he never dreamed of a capable woman- 
secretary! Yet in many offices, it’s hard to realize 
that desks have improved since Grandpop’s day. Or 
that women have become efficient office workers. 

Every time a secretary snags her nylons on a 
splintered desk, her efficiency hits a new low. And 
when she works all day in a shoddy, fatigue-encourag- 
ing chair, her typing accuracy suffers. 

Old-fashioned desks and chairs, clumsy filing 
cabinets, poor lighting and drab surroundings cost 
you money. Office personnel react to surroundings 
and equipment just as do production workers, Both 
need efficient tools and good working environment. 

Desks, chairs, files and similar equipment are the 
tools of your office. And it costs so little to have the 
best. In ten years, you can write off the cost of a 
space-saving, ultra-efficient and attractively designed 
Steelcase desk for the price of a pack of cigarettes a 
week. But the desk will give efficient service for 
thirty years! 


Steelcase Multiple-15 desks are engineered to com- 
bine the ultimate in space economy with the maximum 
in working efficiency. All parts are standardized and 
interchangeable, can be adapted quickly and easily to 
special requirements. Four Multiple-15 desks can be 
put in the space formerly occupied by three. They’re 
really good looking, excellently finished. 

Easyrest posture chairs give you more for your 
money in comfort, style and durability; and Steelcase 
Stylefiles have the famous Steelcase patented suspen- 
sions which permit fingertip operation of fully loaded 
drawers. Steelcase equipment is exceptional in en- 
gineering and construction — outstanding in value. 


LET US SHOW YOU how you can modernize your 
office economically, improve morale and increase your 
clerical efficiency. 


— ee a ey Yi 


Busiriess qt aipit Laosans 


A comfpileble worbor ia a belle worker 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of MULTIPLE-15 DESKS—EASYREST POSTURE CHAIRS —STYLEFILES 
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long-hauling perishable business 
slip right through their fingers. In 
oraer to regain their lost business 
and keep what they still have, I 
feel that they must reduce rates, 
in many instances speed up sched- 
ules, and give better service at 
destination points.” 

Mr. L. A. Schur, general traffic 
manager of Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., turns 
in a report which contains several 
helpful ideas. He says: 

“We have made a special effort 
to maintain carload shipments 
wherever possible together with a 
constant check on railroad and 
forwarder rates as compared to 
motor truck rates to develop the 
most economical means of carriage 
and secure expeditious handling. 

“Where competitive situations 
exist between the carriers, it has 
been possible to apply for com- 
modity rates so that an equitable 
situation is developed providing 
alternate means of carriage. There 
are instances where highly spe- 
cialized motor carriers and rail- 
road _ services offer expedited 
service, eliminating the need for 
the higher-rated express service 
and use of these carriers is 
encouraged. 

“An effort is made to consolidate 
smaller shipments and forward as 
a carload, thereby gaining the ad- 
vantage of the carload rate. Where 
two shipments, for example, would 
be required for a carload, they can 
be sent from the point of origin to 
destination with a stop en route 
for partial unloading. Care must 
be exercised to ship to points not 
too widely separated and where 
rates are nearly equal, as the rate 
from the point of origin to the 
highest-rated point must be used 
plus a nominal charge for the 
stop-off privilege. A stop-off privi- 
lege can also be arranged where a 
stop can be made to complete 
loading en route to fill a car or 
make the required minimum. 

“Stop-offs to partially unload 
will delay the delivery of the goods 
to the ultimate consignee, and on 
cars moving from points in eastern 
territory to Pacific coast destina- 
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tions shippers can avail themselves 
of the stop-off arrangements, 
avoiding unloading delays through 
the “transloading” facilities of the 
railroads where a car moving from 
eastern origins to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco would be trans- 
loaded at an intermediate point in 
Wyoming, Nebraska, or in Mon- 
tana (if to North Pacific coast 
destinations). 

“Transloading is the transfer 
of the stop-off portion to a second 
car that would move direct to its 
particular destination, while the 
lot remaining in the original car 
would move direct to its intended 
destination. For example, a car- 
load (car 1) originating in New 
York State for Los Angeles and 
San Francisco would move to 
Nebraska ; the Los Angeles portion 
would be transferred to car 2; car 
1 would move from the transload- 
ing point direct to San Francisco, 
while car 2 would be moved directly 
to Los Angeles. No delays, other 
than a half day for the transload- 
ing operation, would be encoun- 
tered in delivery of both shipments, 
and carload rate would apply in 
addition to the stop-off charge. 
The number of stop-offs permitted 
by the carriers varies in different 
territories, and this privilege is 
governed by the route used, as the 
stop-off point must be considered 
as intermediate to the final 
destination. 

“We have used leased trucks 
for movements that involved two- 
way movements where it would be 
economical as well as expeditious 
to supply branch plants and pro- 
duction activities with materials 
for direct handling.” 

Perhaps typical of the way in 
which railroads are losing business 
is the case of Southland Paper 
Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Tex. Mr. K. 
W. Cooke, secretary-treasurer of 
that company, reports that “a few 
years ago we obtained two-thirds 
of our requirements by rail. In 
the present year motor trucks will 
handle more than 50 per cent of 
our pulpwood. We have made ex- 
tensive studies of this problem and 
in the future will no doubt use 


motor trucks considerably more 
than at present.” 

E. C. Stibbe, traffic manager, 
The Pyramid Rubber Company 
of Ravenna, Ohio, says that his 
company began its attempts to cut 
transportation costs several years 
ago. He writes: 

“Several years ago our company 
inaugurated carloads and stop-off 
carloads of our merchandise to 
principal west coast points. Since 


that time we have found it 


necessary to include all points ad- 


jacent to principal points in the 
western states and distribute these 
shipments from the principal 
points. Our cars are consigned to 
warehouse companies who make 
immediate delivery to our custom- 
ers in their cities and reforward 
shipments beyond their delivery 
limits on a prepaid freight basis. 

“It is only under this plan that 
we have found it possible to con- 
tirue to sell our products at 
prewar prices, and during the 
past year we have gradually moved 
our carload and stop-off car area 
of distribution farther east. At the 
present time we are loading every- 
thing for the State of Colorado 
and all other states west of 
Colorado and Montana lines in this 
type of cars.” 

H. C. Brunner of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., one of the largest plants 
in the country, tells how this com- 
pany is at work on the problem: 

“Allis-Chalmers has in the last 
several years introduced an in- 
tensive program of combining 
shipments weighing 8,000, 10,000, 
or 12,000 pounds, particularly of 
transformers, regulators, and 
tractor parts, with other ship- 
ments of like weights, and “stop- 
ping off” the car at one or more 
destinations to partially unload. 
This has resulted in a substantial 
saving in freight charges by reason 
of application of carload rates to 
shipments which would otherwise 
move on an LCL basis, plus a small 
stop-over charge. 

“A system of warehouses to 
compensate for higher freight 
costs is in the planning stage.” 
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In Offices, Too, 
7 Penny Saved 7s a Penny Earned 


SPECIAL 
SAVE, by improving Hear Vice President 


Office Procedures 

Mechanical Efficiency ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
Human Relations speak on 
“BUSINESS PROSPECTS” 
ATT * N D See Seminar program 


8" ANNUAL SEMINAR OF OFFICE PRACTICES 
and OFFICE EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 


Stevens Hotel Feb. 27, 28 & Mar. 1, 1950 
Sponsored by 

Office Management Association of Chicago 

(NOMA Chicago), and Northwestern University 


Information-Packed Seminars on: Human Relations Organizing, Stating and Opera 
a L] 


Personnel Testing and Training Better Use of Employer Welfare 
Supervisory Responsibilities Dollar Economy in Office Costs 


SEMINAR PROGRAM 


FEBRUARY 27 Continental Illinois National Bank & 2:00 P.M. Afternoon Session 
12:00 Noon Luncheo W. Miller Bennett 


ui n 
2:30 P.M. “HUMAN RELATIONS” id 
Comptroller, iniand Container Corp. 
Dr. A. G. Van Duesen “Office Costs” 


Northwestern University Marshall Field & Go. 
FEBRUARY 28 “Supervisor's Responsibility for J. A. Keller 
10:00 A.M. “Selection, Training and Training and Direction” Vice-Pres. in charge of Production 
Direction of Employees” MARCH | Engineering 
Joseph M. Herrmann .M. ‘ A 
American National Bank & Trust Co. “Sony A ye oom Gn & Py S Gente 
“Selection of Employees” Asst Sec. & Treas. “Organizing, Staffing and Operating 
Dr. gy — oi The Pure Oli Co. a Methods Division 
Assoc. Prof. merce ance “ la for E Produc- 
University of St. Louis A ae ia for Effective Produc 6:30 P.M. Dinner Program 
——_— and Indoctrination of Jack 6. Stachle VICE PRESIDENT 
orkers Aldens, Inc. 
2:00 P.M. Afternoon Session “A Better Use of Employees Welfare ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
Gordon Bradt Dollar” “Business Prospects” 














REGISTER NOW! 


address Registration fo square feet of exhibits demonstrating 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT the most up-to-date office machines, 


devices and services for efficient and 


ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO economical office operation. 
105 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, Illinois 


Office Equipment Display: 38,000 
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increases typing production... slashes office costs! 


Here’s valuable news on how you can increase your typing 
production! Yes, anywhere from 10% to 50% is possible with the new 


Remington Electri-conomy—the new electric typewriter 


) 
) 
| 
| 


that turns out more work, better work in less time and with less effort. 
The Electri-conomy is scientifically designed to meet all your 

typing requirements with greater ease, greater speed and greater 
accuracy. Mail the coupon below for detailed information on 


how you can start saving today . . . the Remington Electri-conomy way! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


MAKE THE 2lerfri-comomty TEST IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY 





For your needs 
we have no reason 
to recommend anything but 


the right machines and systems. | REMINGTON ELECTRI-CONOMY REMINGTON KMC REMINGTON NOISELESS 


Memington. Bland 
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We make them all 
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ALL-NEW REMINGTON PERSONAL 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 


February 1950 


REMINGTON ahve 





Remington Rand, Dept. TE-2, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
(0 Send me FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual.” 


0 Please arrange to have your representative call to per- 
form the FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office < without 
obligation, of course. 
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Directors’ Fees Up, Too 


(Continued from page 17) 


Since the executives of the com- 
pany who serve because of their 
position in management, rather 
than because of their stock owner- 
ship, are already receiving good 
salaries, the problem is merely 
one of adjusting the salary when 
the executive is elected to board 
membership. Since membership on 
the board entails responsibilities 
and liabilities which he would not 
have as a manager, he is entitled 
to added compensation for the 
added responsibilities. Most com- 
panies are mindful of that fact. 
Even those still paying $20 fees 
do not expect the few dollars re- 
ceived in that way to compensate 
an executive for the increased con- 
tribution he will be required to 
make to the profits of the business 
through board membership. 

In the case of the board mem- 
bers selected from among the 
shareholders it is to be expected 
they shall be adequately compen- 
sated for the time they put in 
traveling to meetings and attend- 
ing to the business in the interests 
of other shareholders. What the 
right fee should be depends upon 
the caliber of men serving on the 
board. If it is just a case of hav- 
ing enough directors to meet the 
charter requirements, then no 
doubt there are retired men and 
others who would take the job for 
$20 a meeting, or even $10 a meet- 
ing. But most publicly owned com- 
panies cannot do with that sort of 
directorate. They want men of 
proved skill and ability, men who 
really know what the score is, and 
who can give management con- 
structive support as well as ask 
penetrating questions. Our survey 
shows some companies are paying 
annual retainers as high as $10,- 
000 a year to some board members, 
and there is the case of Remington 
Rand willing to pay $100,000 a 
year for a man in whom manage- 
ment had great confidence. 

The same applies to the group 
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elected because of some particular 
experience or skill they may have. 
There might be a public-relations 
expert, an industrial-relations ad- 
visor, an advertising agent, and 
legal counsel on the board. These 
men are sought because they can 
bring an outside point of view to 
the deliberations of the board. To 
enable them to give full expression 
to their ideas, they are full-fledged 
board members and not merely 
management “yes” men. Their re- 
tainers are set by the board, 
rather than by management, so 
that they are in no way beholden 
to the officers of the business for 
their appointment. Usually their 
fees are on an annual basis, some 
on a per diem basis, some on both. 
But they are top-flight men worth 
whatever they charge. 

Thus it will be noted, as we 
analyze the practices of these vari- 
ous companies, that the trend is 
away from flat “per meeting” fees 
or even flat retainers for directors, 
but rather to pay each director 
according to what he is worth to 
the business. If he is an operating 
executive, his compensation for 
service on the board is made a part 
of his salary. That is set by man- 
agement. It might be argued that 
this being true, such a director is 
bound to vote with management, 
thus defeating the purpose of mak- 


ing the board a check on manage- 
ment. But the executive group 
on any publicly owned company 
should be, and usually is, the 
minority group. Regardless of who 
determines salaries, men who are 
a part of management naturally, 
if not always, vote with manage- 
ment. But the compensation of all 
other board members should be on 
an annual fee basis, and set by an 
executive committee of the board. 
They should determine what each 
“job” on the board is worth, and 
conduct the negotiations with 
nominees for membership. In the 
case of members nominated to rep- 
resent stockholder groups, the fee 
might be a flat $1,200 a year, or it 
might be $100 a year depending 
upon the number of times the 
stockholders are required to meet. 
In the case of outside consultants, 
the annual fee would be entirely a 
matter of negotiation. But in any 
event the flat per meeting fee seems 
to be on the way out, for regard- 
less of whether a director attends 
a meeting or not, his legal and 
moral responsibilities remain. 
Something better than a system 
which penalizes a director who 
fails to attend a meeting is needed. 
Something better than a system 
which no longer suffices to attract 
men of great value to a business 
may have to be devised. 





Design for Worker Comfort 


HE Minnesota Mining and 

Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., will build a new $3 
million office building to give more 
room to its 1,000 office workers. 

The proposed office building is 
designed for seven floors and a full 
basement, although only five floors 
and the basement will be con- 
structed now. The other two floors 
can be added as needed. East and 


west walls of the building will be 
windowless to prevent glare and 
heat from the summer sun. Sun 
shades will project over windows 
on the south wall as a measure of 
further protection. 

R. P. Carlton, 3M’s president, 
said the structure will be “one of 
the outstanding functional office 
buildings in this part of the 
country.” 
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EASY TO LIFT! 
Ree nome 





MAGICAL MAGNESIUM 
STRONG AS STEEL AND 
ONE-THIRD LIGHTER 
THAN ALUMINUM!! 


Conserve the energy of your office 
personnel with the ZEPHYR-WEIGHT 
POSTING TRAY. You won't need a 
Tugboat Annie to lift this beautiful 
tray! And the Model Z is a beauty! 
Modern styling makes the ZEPHYR- 
WEIGHT an attractive addition to 
your office equipment. You'll have 
happier bookkeepers and a better 
organized operation with LeFebure’s 
ZEPHYR-WEIGHT POSTING TRAY. 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion or contact trained representa- 
tives in most locations. 


See the ZEPHYR-WEIGHT at the 
Office Management Show, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago—Booths 54 and 55, 
February 27 through March 1. 


le FEBURE 


CORPORATION 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








POSTING TRAY 


MAGNESIUM 


A NEW Development by le Fesure 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


© Made of weight-saving MAGNESIUM © Non-skid sheet support 
© Modern styling © Positive manual compression 
© Patented offset and drop rail © Convenient lifting handles 


© Eye-ease label holder 
LIGHT! 
STRONG! 
BEAUTIFUL! 
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When You Want the Banker on Your Side 


(Continued from page 15) 


It was shown that losses were 
negligible, no matter where the 
loans were made. The talk drew so 
much comment and was so well- 
received by the bankers that the 
company started work on a booklet 
to carry facts in greater detail 
about the new industry. 

After nearly a year’s work Mr. 
Danforth had ready for distribu- 
tion an authoritative booklet on 
loans for broiler- and _ turkey- 
raising projects. The booklet 
contains the history of the new 
method of large-scale broiler 
raising. It tells where it has de- 
veloped and what progress has 
been made. 

Actually, the book is almost a 
manual on chicken- and turkey- 
raising. With names of many 
farmers from the leading areas 
where the new methods have made 
most progress, the book lists the 
number of birds purchased, 
hatched, raised, and sold; the 
amount of food per pound of 
chicken (or turkey) produced, and 
the profit. 

The booklet also has a list of 
loans made, collections and losses, 
and shows the percentage of 
losses, where any occurred. The 
record is amazingly good. It shows 
that any banker can safely loan 
money for a poultry or turkey 
project if the grower agrees to 
follow tested methods as outlined 
by the Ralston Purina dealer. 

Instead of merely mailing the 
booklets to bankers and hoping 
somebody would read them, Ral- 
ston Purina scheduled a group of 
meetings with dealers and bankers 
in a number of southern communi- 
ties. One of the first meetings was 
held at Rogers, Arkansas, where 
large-scale broiler-raising projects 
have been extremely successful. 
There were 75 bankers and dealers 
present at this meeting. 

At each meeting the booklets 


were distributed and talks and 
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demonstrations were made to show 
and prove to the bankers that pro- 
duction loans on other than crop 
farming were good, sound banking. 
It was felt that if the bankers 
knew how much money was being 
loaned to finance these projects, 
if they knew how safe and sound 
the loans were, and how profitable 
the business is, Ralston Purina 
would no longer have to use its 
own money to keep the industry 
expanding. 

One banker at one of the Texas 
meetings got up and said that it 
was time for bankers to realize the 
importance of this type of busi- 
ness. He reminded the bankers that 
they once turned up their noses 
at automobile paper, but learned, 
to their sorrow, after other financ- 
ing arrangements had been made, 
that automobile loans were safe 
and sound. 

All the facts about safeguard- 
ing the banker’s money were set 
forth in the booklet. It was shown 
that cooperation and counsel of 
an experienced feed dealer is 
important. The feed dealer will not 
recommend a loan unless he knows 
that the grower is using sound 
methods in his project. He insists 
upon a sound program of breeding, 
management, sanitation, and feed- 
ing. He is also familiar with market 
conditions and knows how to help 
the grower bring his broilers to 
market at the best times. 

The broiler business has enjoyed 
a vast expansion in recent years. 
Day-old chicks are purchased and 
put on a feeding program of 70 to 
80 days. It is not uncommon to 
start 10,000 broilers at one time, 
bring them to the marketing state 
80 days later. It is possible to 
undertake four projects a year, 
and in many places the broiler 
program has saved a town or 
community from financial disaster. 
Gonzales County, Texas, was very 
definitely going downhill econom- 


ically until a group of farmers got 
into broiler projects and gave the 


community an economic blood 
transfusion. The same story has 
been repeated in many of the other 
south” where a 


“deep states, 


hundred or more years of bad 
farming practices have denuded 
the soil of its one-time fertility. 

Almost everywhere the program 
has been explained to them, 
bankers have responded nobly and 
have quickly stepped in to finance 
growing projects. 

Any management of a business 
which is too new or which may not 
be fully understood by bankers 
may find it profitable to try all 
or some of Ralston Purina’s 
methods of winning banker co- 
operation. New industries spring 
up constantly. Right now the 
dehydration of livestock feed seems 
just in its infancy, and it seems 
likely that before long dehydration 
plants will be springing up as if 
by magic. In many cases the local 
banker will not have access to facts 
about the hazards of loans to this 
industry. 

It seems likely that it would be 
profitable for many industries and 
some individual businesses to pre- 
pare data which shows the loan 
experience in given fields; for ex- 
ample, soda fountains—how are 
they financed? what is the percent- 
age of losses? what, if any, types of 
loans can be made by local bank- 
ers? We could go on and mention 
store fixtures, production machin- 
ery of all kinds, equipment, build- 
ings, store improvements, etc. 

Ralston Purina seems to have 
shown that bankers are quick to 
respond where they have substan- 
tial facts on which to work. Instead 
of cussing bankers for reluctance 
to loan money on new projects, 
perhaps it is better to do as 
Ralston Purina did and present the 
facts in a form that a credit man 
understands. 
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G7O~ N\CTOR PRESENTS 
THE COMPLETE ADDING MACHINE 
with AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE’ 


WITH SAVINGS 
UP TO *30°° 


Over Comparable Makes 


*What CREDIT BALANCE Means 


Credit Balance simply means a “nega- 
tive” or “minus” total. Example shown 
on tape above indicates how you can 
subtract a larger number from a smaller 
and record the difference. Time saving 
feature for all phases of bookkeeping 
involving extension of credit, payments 
of accounts, payroll, inventory, efc., 
which occur daily in practically every 
business. Simply flick the total key; 
Crevit Batance is printed on the tape 
automatically. Fast. Easy. Stanoarp Eaquir- 
MENT ON ALL 8 cotumn Executive Mopets at 
No Extra Cost. 


Add up these VICTOR Plusses 


OVER 23 MODELS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE; FROM $89.50 TO $415.00, INCLUDING VICTOR'S FAMOUS POSTING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. 


MODEL 7-83-54. Choice 
(shown) 


price! Lists 999,999.99; 
9,999,999.99. Electric. Adds, 
subtracts, multiplies, divides, 
avtomatic credit belence. 
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COMPARE Victor's 
versatility with any 
ether adding machine 
—at any price! Victors 
add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, and now auto- 
matically compute 
credit balance*. 


Wad This Coupon “Joday/ 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


S 


EASY TO OPERATE. 
Anyone can use. Easy 
to control with feather- 
weight touch. Easy on 
eyes—natural reading 
angle—colors selected 
to cut glare, reduce fa- 
tigue and eye strain. 


S 


FAST! FAST! Tests 
prove Victor electric 
Executive model add- 
ing machines provide 
far more speed than 
will ever be required 
by even the most ex- 
pert operators. 
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VICTOR ADDING MACHINE Co. 
Chicago 18, lll., Dept. AB-2 
Send me free, without obligation, “Your Keys to Better 


World's largest exclusive manufacturers of adding machines 
Now in our 32nd year 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE Co. ; 
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EASY TO CARRY. 
Model above about 15 
Ibs.; others as little as 
11 Ibs. Covers about 
same space as 814" x 
11” letter. Convenient 
airplane-type carrying 
case also available. 


Business.” 


Send me free, without obligation, prices and more infor- 


mation on Victor. 


City 


Leassenenensesoneeseesessanonsoousant 


S 


EASY TO BUY. Trade 
in your old models. 
Liberal allowances; 
credit terms. Branches 
or dealers in all prin- 
cipal cities. See ‘phone 
book, or write us for 
name of nearest dealer. 


. State 
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and sometimes 
One writing 
with UARCO forms! 


Do your billings call for many copies? That need not 
mean many writings ...nor many carbons... nor evena 
billing machine! See how this business supply firm turns 
"em out on ordinary typewriters—using the new UARCO 
Adapter and UARCO Fanfold Forms: 

Two copies for the customer . . . two for the Credit 
Dept. ... one each for Commission, Accounting, Payroll, 
and Factory. Eight copies in one writing—but wait! Split 
commissions require two more. And these, too, can be 
added without difficulty—still one writing! 

Magic? No, it’s the low-cost UARCO Adapter shown 
here, a simple device that makes any typewriter a billing 
machine. It feeds forms in packs of 500 or more sets .. . 
interleaving the same carbons through them all! You get 
as many copies as the job requires. 

Call your UARCO Representative now for a free dem- 
onstration. He’ll make a complete survey to find where 
you can save the most. 

UARCO INCORPORATED 
Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, California. 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities. 


LARCO 





‘Plan Reduces 
Fire Losses 


HE Hilton-Davis Chemical Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, set a 
new record last year when only 
three fires that caused enough 
damage to warrant filing claims 
were reported. 
Chester H. Allen, safety direc- 
tor, said in his review of the year 
| that claims filed amounted to 
| $8,800. The record is considered 
| unusually good for a plant work- 
ing constantly with many solvents 
| and chemicals. Too, the size of the 
| company is large—with 22 build- 
| ings on 80 acres. 
What does a company this size 
do to keep its fire losses to a mini- 
mum? Hilton-Davis has quite an 
efficient system. First of all there 
| is the division’s safety inspector, 
| Harry Hughes, who is also chief 

of the volunteer firemen. The 42 
| firemen cover three working shifts. 

Then there is an automatic 
sprinkler system, using wet or dry 
systems to suit the need. Forty- 
five strategically located portable 
extinguishers are available, and 
they are provided with carbon 
dioxide or dry powder. Eleven fire- 
houses on the plant site are 
equipped with hose, fire tools, and 
a selection of nozzles. Many of the 
nozzles can be adjusted for solid 
streams of water or for regulated 
streams. Safety Director Allen 
said that the water-spray type is 
particularly useful in fighting fires 

| in oils or solvents. 

Throughout the 22 buildings in 
| many locations, 1-inch hand hoses 
| are also available for immediate 

emergencies. Four of these are 
| equipped with spray nozzles. 

Hilton-Davis has divided its 
| plant into four numbered fire 
| areas. Thirty-five fire-alarm boxes 
| are connected by the American 
| District Telegraph Company, Inc., 
| to the Cincinnati Fire Department. 
| ADT immediately gives the loca- 

tion of the fire to the plant’s boiler 
room. The fire whistle then blows 
| the alarm, telling where the fire is. 





| 
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New Sponsor 
For Show 


HE Office Executives Associa- 
tion of New York Inc., has 

taken over the ownership and man- 
agement of the National Business 
Show which originated in New 
York in 1904. 

The association is the New York 
chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. Elmer 
L. Helm, OEA president, said that 
the show will be a major associa- 
tion activity with the next show 
scheduled to be held in Grand 
Central Palace the week of Oc- 
tober 23, 1950. 

Rudolph Lang, OEA vice presi- 
dent, has been named new manag- 
ing director of the show. Mr. Lang 
has been active in the association’s 
work, was affiliated with Smith 
Barney & Company, investment 
bankers, for many years, and 
served in various Red Cross ad- 
ministrative capacities during and 
after the war. 

Mr. Helm said the association 
took over sponsorship of the show 
because a preview of office equip- 
ment is essential, particularly from 
the viewpoint of executives who 
are responsible for the specifica- 
tion and purchase of such equip- 
ment. The association, said Mr. 
Helm, also intends to make the 
business show “a means of present- 
ing to the public both advances 
made by manufacturers of business 
equipment and advances in think- 
ing, training, and methods de- 
veloped by our own organization.” 

The association’s program as 
outlined by Mr. Helm is: 

1. Promotion of a free exchange 
of ideas of office organization and 
management as well as encourag- 
ing standardization of office work. 

2. Initiating, developing, and 
publicizing the application of 
scientific methods to problems in 
office management. 

8. Furtherance of cooperation 
with educational and other institu- 
tions in meeting the needs of com- 
merce and industry. 
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Remington FRand 
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is Versatile 


Ribbons 


cut typing costs! 


That's right... when your typewriters wear nylon you buy 
fewer ribbons and cut indirect typing station costs. Oper- 
ators make fewer time-consuming changes and have more 
hours for typing. Most important — you get more, better 
looking letters from each All Nylon ribbon. 

You see, the All Nylon is stronger, more durable. It’s thin 
... conforms readily to typeface shapes ...and because 
nylon is lint-free, there are no clogged keys—no fabric- 
fuzzed letters—less time is spent cleaning typewriters. 

In addition, revolutionary new inks and inking methods 
assure even, smooth printwork. Constant ink flow along the 
continuous nylon fibre “pipe lines” means executive calibre 
impressions from the first to the last word. You'll see... 
there's nothing as right for typewriting as the Remington 
Rand All Nylon ribbon. 

Find out today how much this amazing new ribbon will 
save on your typing station costs . . . and how dramatically 
it will improve the quality of your letters. Send in the cou- 
pon now 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc 


..Memington. Fkaral_. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Dept. AB-2, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please show me how to cut our typing costs 
with the Remington Rand All Nylon ribbon. 


NAME 





a 
Another first from 


the laboratories of ADDRESS __ 


Remington Rand city ___IONE__STATE 

















Fitting the Right Man to the Right Job 


(Continued from page 22) 


Both cases involved intelligence 
to an important extent, but in- 
telligence is only one of several 
qualities involved in the success or 
failure of a man in an executive or 
supervisory position. Psychol- 
ogists at Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison delve deeply into the 
character traits and behavior pat- 
terns which, taken together with 
experience and job records, pro- 
vide the index to successful per- 
formance or failure in executives. 

There are numerous other case 
histories. Some happen rarely. 
Some are constant. Many may 
ring a bell in your own office or 
business organization. 

There was the case of Mr. C., 
who operated a small business suc- 
cessfully for 40 years as president. 
His success was suddenly capped 
with the expansion of his organi- 
zation from an enterprise employ- 
ing 400 workers to one of 2,000. 
However, the president insisted on 
running things the same way he’d 
run them for 40 years. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were lost 
in the inefficiency that resulted. He 
hired a general manager, but that 
man found himself a figurehead. 
Everybody still had to report to 
the president. 

Then there was the case of the 
plant superintendent who spent 
much of his time sweeping around 
the machines of his men. He com- 
plained bitterly of his difficulties 


in handling the job. A psychologist 
asked him one or two questions: 

“Do you think you should be 
paid sweeper’s wages while you 
sweep, and superintendent’s wages 
while you superintend?” 

“Of course not,” retorted the 
superintendent. 

“Well, do you think you’re set- 
ting an example for your men?” 
“Yes,” he replied hopefully. 

“How long have you been set- 
ting the example—5 years?” 

"te;" 

“Has it worked?” 

“No, I still have to sweep up, 
myself.” 

“Well, maybe there are other 
ways to handle your job as super- 
intendent and keep the plant clean 
at the same time.” 

Obviously, there other 
methods. And the long, analytical 
discussion helped improve the 
executive caliber of the man. The 
same thing happened to the per- 
sonnel manager who had insisted 
on handling all grievances directly 
with the shop stewards, thus un- 
dermining the authority of the 
foremen. Piling up unsettled griev- 
ances could have caused an ex- 
pensive strike. 

Not all problems arising from 
the personalities, old habits, and 
maladjustments of executives can 
be solved through objective anal- 


were 


ysis in discussions between the in- 
dividuals and psychologists. 





l. Plan 
2. Decide 





Able Executives Must Have 
The Ability to: 


4. Communicate 


5. Lead 


3. Accept responsibility 


6. Analyze numbers 
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There was the case of a chief 
engineer in the same plant. He was 
quite satisfied with his position as 
it was and determined to keep it 
that way, so he kept his entire staff 
of graduate engineers in menial 
duties, virtually working as drafts- 
men. Obviously, he was not getting 
the maximum collective judgment, 
inventiveness, and value from the 
staff. While this was costing the 
corporation heavily, the loss was 
minor compared to the fear of 
what might happen should the 
chief engineer become ill, or die 
without another man being even 
vaguely familiar with the impor- 
tant work. The engineer refused to 
delegate responsibility or change 
in any way. The only solution was 
to build a management superstruc- 
ture which could provide for the 
development of initiative and 
knowledge of staff members. 

The majority of cases on file 
can be classified under the headings 
of ability or lack of ability to 
organize, and the ability or lack of 
ability to delegate responsibilit y— 
the problems that give most execu- 
tives their greatest headaches. But 
most important in applying scien- 
tific principles is the fact that they 
provide a guide to the question of 
whom to hire and whom to 
promote. 

Deep as they are, the factors 
that “make a man tick” can be 
described and analyzed with much 
of the precision that would go into 
the making of dies for the manu- 
facture of a typewriter housing or 
the side of a Sherman tank. For 
this purpose the psychological de- 
partment of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison has used modern devel- 
opments in psychology and its own 
experience to develop a system. 
It is called “The Job Complexity 
Analysis Technique.” 

The Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison psychologists break down 
the functions of the “man who sits 
in the swivel chair” into specific 
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Yeager, Ford & Warren, Louisville, Ky. Installation by O'Connor & Raque Co 


Reduced Employee Turnover Makes 
Ke0pold Office Furniture 


a Profitable Investment 


Office employees take more pride in their work with handsome, efficient 
Leopold desks. The soft Dulux finish reduces eyestrain. Densified 
inside legs protect hosiery and clothing. Drawer center-suspension 
gives finger-tip drawer action. 


Leopold office furniture brings you happier, more satisfied, more 
stable office help . . . improved morale. This means, more than ever, 
that Leopold is a profitable investment for you 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 
counselor. Call him, today, for specific suggestions profitable for 
you. If not known, please write us for his name and address 


THE EQ00/d COMPA 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE w 
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TYPIST 


fad AO 


“| do 500 a day” 


AUTOMATIC 
Yet personal as There’s no sacrifice of the 
personal touch when you 
handle your correspond- 
ence the Auto-typist way. 
One average girl typist 
can send out as many 
as 500 letters a day, yet 
Auto-typist gives them 


your signature for 
correspondence 


Direct Mail Selling 
Credit Collection 
Answers To 
Customer Inquiries 
Welcoming 
New Accounts 
“Thank You” 
For Orders 
Public Relations 
Work 


assuring prompt attentior 
+++ Prompt results. 

The new #5060 Dual 
Selector Auto-typist will 
produce complete letters 
from a selection of 100 
paragraphs. Just push 
the buttons for the para- 
graphs you want to use. 
Another dial setting per- 
mits automatic addressing 
of envelopes. 


Fund Raising 
Insurance Sales, 
“Claim” and other 
correspondence 


Hotel’s Reservation 
Correspondence 


Mail Order and 
Charge Account 
Correspondence 
and Many Others 


WRITE FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET and sample 
Auto-typist Letter Today! 


seenmeseenns 


Auto-typist 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 32, 614 N. Carpenter St. 

Chicago 22, Illinois 

Please send me your booklet on 
Model 5060 as well as sample letter. 


Name 





Firm 
Address___ 


City State 
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the personal “feel” of in- | 
dividually typed letters | 


parts. They seek to answer the 
question so frequently asked by an 
executive who is honest with him- 
self, namely, “Just what is my 
job? Sometimes it looks like every- 
thing, sometimes like nothing.” 

The psychologists find that, 
“Analysis of management func- 
tions reveals six basic elements. 
The complexity of a management 
position depends upon the amount 
of each of the six elements re- 
quired by the job.” 

Roughly, these six elements are: 

1. The executive’s first task is 

| to plan a program. For minor jobs 
| this can be the simple business of 
| planning the work of a few people 
from day to day in a routine 
manner. For others it might re- 
quire analysis of complex reports 
to plan the operations of a giant 
corporation involving the work of 
thousands of men and millions of 
dollars. 

2. Deciding to do certain things 
to achieve the planned objectives 
or not to do them. 

3. Organizing a group of per- 
sons to achieve these objectives. 
This means delegating responsi- 
bility, placing the right men in the 
right jobs. On some executive jobs, 
it might simply mean dictating a 
brief order to a secretary. 

4. Communicating the plans of 
the organization. Here the ability 
to explain jobs to be done is para- 
mount, and Dr. Rothe points out 
that it is relatively easy to order 
a few men to move a table. It is 
much more difficult to communicate 
ideas to many persons through 
written explanation or in a speech 
to a large group. It is easier 
to explain an order if you have 
2 hours to work with  sub- 
ordinates than if you must do it 
in a minute or two, without detailed 
explanation. The person whose job 
requires that he deal in abstract 
symbols must have greater verbal 
facility than the person whose job 
involves specific objects only. 

5. The fifth element is “Leading 
the persons who form the organi- 
zation.” Here again different man- 
agement jobs require different de- 

| grees of ability, and each job must 


be measured to determine how 
much ability, educatien, intelli- 
gence, is required for successful 
operation. For 
easier to lead a group in a single 


department with identical interests 


instance, it is 


than a group with varied interests. 

6. Finally there comes the “abil- 
ity to analyze numbers.” Here 
again various degrees of ability 
are required for different jobs, and 
each job is measured. The psy- 


“in our 


chologists point out that 
culture, the progress of an activity 
is generally measured in numerical 
We count the 


units of work, the distance covered, 


terms. number of 
the amount of time that passes, 
or the cost of something. The 
proper management of an organi- 
zation (whether it be 5 people or 
500,000) requires that the man- 
ager have the ability to analyze 
numbers and draw logical deduc 
tions from them. 

“The simplest arithmetical re- 
quirement for a job consists of 
tallying or counting. More com- 
plex jobs require the interpreta- 
tion of complex statistics. Persons 
dealing with more complex mathe- 
matical or statistical operations 
must have some ability for manipu- 
lating numbers.” 

Those are the six major com 
ponents which define your job or 
those of your subordinates. The 
firm analyzes each job statistically 
on how much is required in each 
vategory. Psychologists test job 
applicants and those being con 
sidered for promotion on the basis 
of what is 
individuals 


required and what the 
possess in each cate- 
gory whether it be intelligence or 
ability to speak and write. Then 
they examine the work records. 
Finally, they are able to supple- 
ment the judgment of anybody 
from a chief clerk to a corporation 
president on. who should be hired, 
promoted, or transferred, and why. 
And in this way, engineering, psy 
chology, and other scientific pro- 
cedures are utilized to supplement 
what used to be called vaguely 
“good business judgment”—and 
to stop profit leaks through poor 
choice of personnel. 
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In numerous cases, Mr. Alle- 
mang has found that profit leaks 
are due to a number of causes. 
When the reports of a company in- 
dicate its profits are lower than 
should be expected, the cause 
might be in dozens of other cate- 
gories. In the case of one of the 
nation’s largest automobile manu- 
facturers, for instance, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were being 
lost, primarily, because a con- 
veyor belt servicing thousands of 
workers wasn’t functioning as it 
should. 

In another case, Allemang found 
a company had “too much money.” 
The firm was carrying hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in liquid as- 
sets when it needed only a fraction 
of that amount. The money was 
lying idle, producing no goods and 
no profits. 

These are some of the problems 
disclosed by engineering analysis. 
Even such shortcomings sometimes 
are traced to management per- 
sonnel. Allemang has found the 
psychological approach is closely 
related to the engineering ap- 
proach in analyzing problems. In 
many situations both psychologists 
and engineers are needed, often 
working together, to analyze the 
problem and to suggest steps to 
bring the profit graph up to where 
it should be. 





Flectronics 


HE International Business Ma- 


chines Corporation recently 
displayed eight new office machines 
before interested business execu- 
tives in New York. 

The machines are electronically 
operated and are said to be able 
to produce reports that heretofore 
were impracticable. One machine, 
for example, can make 65 divisions 
or 79 multiplications in one second. 
Another machine produces wheel- 
printing at 150 lines per minute. 

IBM has already started mass 
production of some of these new 
machines. One plant is currently 
turning out 40 electronic calculat- 
ing punches a month. 
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KODAGRAPH 
CONTACT 
PAPER 


@ It's made by Kodak .. . specifically 


for use in all types of contact photo- 
copiers. And it’s “THE BIG NEW 
PLUS” in the office copy field. With it, 
you can reproduce your letters, charts, 
drawings more economically than ever 
before . . . get better results—photo- 
copies that sparkle . . . that enhance the 
detail of your originals. 


Why? Because Kodagraph Contact 
Paper combines a new high-quality pa- 
per base and a new high-contrast emul- 
sion . . . has exceptionally wide latitude 


Mail coupon for free booklet 


.and amazing uniformity ... from 
sheet to sheet, package to package. 

These features simplify photocopy- 
ing ... eliminate the need for split- 
second timing ... intermittent trial-and- 
error testing... give you photocopies 
in dense photographic blacks, clean 
whites .. . at low cost. 

There’s nothing new to buy but the 
paper itself. And its price is approxi- 
mately that of other photocopy papers. 
So make your next order—Kodagraph 
Contact Paper . . . and see for yourself! 


+ EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send a free copy of your new illustrated booklet giving all the facts 
on Kodagraph Contact Paper—THE BIG NEW PLUS in photocopying. 


Name 
Department _ 
Company 
Street 

City 


aa 


please print 








“This man knows how to work” 


“Joe Martin had called on me several times asking for some 
of our business. Today I called on him to see what sort of an 
outfit he had. I was impressed. His office had an air of quiet 
efficiency. It was pleasant to look at too. This man knows how 
to work ... how to get things done,” I thought. 

Joe's office helped him make a sale that day—it will help 
him many more times because, like a well made suit, it 
shows Joe at his best. 

Your office can help you to greater success—if you plan it 
with care. “Y and E” office equipment is designed and made 
to fit an office that expresses success. It is efficient to use and 
pleasant to look at. 





¢ For pictures of “Y and E” 
steel office equipment, write 
for booklet No. 4002-487. 
There is a “Y and E” repre- 
sentative in your community. 
Call him for help in planning 
an effective office. 














Lithographed! 


Have ‘em Lithographed because you'll 
get a beautiful job in record-breaking time. 
Have ’em Lithographed by Peerless 


Dbecauwse we're equipped to handle any kind of lithographing 
job—large or small—one or multiple colors on high-speed presses. 
Write or phone next time you need GOOD printing QUICK. 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO. 

















4303 W. DIVERSEY AVENUE Dept. 32 CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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“Shure” Plan 


(Continued from page 9) 


virtually impossible to keep from 
voting on certain things. 

During the war, a Chicago news- 
paper was sponsoring a war bond 
contest for women workers in vital 
industries. The contest was defin- 
itely a beauty contest. A beauty 
contest can cause more damage in 
a plant than a dozen surly foremen. 
Shure executives had a good idea 
who would be chosen from its own 
women workers, if the contest was 
handled properly. They decided 
that three finalists, to be selected 
by the workers, would be voted 
on to decide the winner. They 
figured there would be two finalists 
from the day shift and one from 
the night shift, as the day shift 
was approximately twice as large, 
and in this way the final voting 
would be truly representative and 
democratic. 

Because of some mix-up, five 
finalists were chosen, four of them 
from the day shift, and only one 
from the night shift. Votes of day 
workers naturally were split four 
ways, and the night shift girl 
walked away with the contest. This 
error taught a few persons new 
to Shure Brothers a lasting lesson. 

In another contest, a Navy 
queen was to be selected, but not 
voted for. After the decision was 
made, but before the choice was 
revealed, a careful check was made 
with all supervisors to learn what 
their people were likely to think 
of the choice. They were asked if 
the choice would hurt any feelings 
among their workers. The con- 
sensus was that nobody would be 
hurt and that the choice was the 
proper one from all standpoints. 
Only then was the winner an- 
nounced. But Shure Brothers has 
found from experience that having 
no contest is better than one in 
which persons are hurt or em- 
barrassed ; they have found further 
that obtaining the approval of 
employees before their decisions 
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are announced makes for good 
employee morale. 

Both of these “beauty” contests 
illustrate the effort that the Shure 
organization exerts to make cer- 
tain no employee “loses face” 
although the first contest backfired 
because of a A third 
example of what should not be 
company’s 


mistake. 
done involved the 
own employee publication, Shure 
Shots. In one issue was published 
a picture of a pretty girl ap- 
parently working at a machine. 
When he saw it, ‘the personnel 
director practically exploded be- 
cause the girl was from the 
assembly department and knew 
nothing of the machine’s operation. 
She had replaced the regular 
operator because of her “looks.” 
The girl who was replaced could 
easily have had hurt feelings, and 
that is exactly what the company 
was trying to avoid. 

Shure Brothers does, however, 
like to give its employees a chance 
to make decisions, if it is at all 
possible and practical. During the 
summer when company business 
slowed down, the factory manager 
asked the personnel director what 
he thought should be done about 
rapidly increasing surplus person- 
nel. The personnel director sug- 
gested that a meeting of working 
line supervisors be called to see 
what they thought. The factory 
manager felt that would be almost 
useless, since they naturally would 
prefer laying off workers rather 
than have everybody, including 
themselves, go on a shorter week. 
The meeting was called, however, 
and the supervisors decided that 
they would go on a 4-day week. 
The factory manager was amazed ; 
but as one Shure old-timer said at 
the time, ““He hasn’t been with the 
company long enough to know.” 

Shure executives 
poking good-natured fun at them- 
selves, and they don’t mind when 
employees do the poking. At a 
recent summer carnival 
amusements were set up to keep 
employees, as well as their children, 
occupied. At one stand, silhouettes 
had been made of Shure executives, 


believe in 


picnic, 
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gravest headache is 
one you don’t feel 


New Ditto D-45 


. .. the Ultimate in 
Systems Duplicators 


To Cut Rewriting 90% 

in Such Routines as 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 
PRODUCTION 


DIT 


TRADE MARK FEO &. PAT. OFF 


« « » But—not so at American Brass Co.! 
There, V3 Less Help Handles 80% More 
Volume, with a Ditto ‘‘One-Writing”’ 
System. 


It’s easy to change a method which you KNOW is 
wasteful. The more serious losses go on in systems 
which seem efficient, but are not. Looking at their 
operations in that new light many managers find 
amazing profits where none were apparent. Here’s 
how: 

In such routines as order-billing, production, 
payroll and purchasing, 90 per cent of the work is 
in rewriting the same data on different forms. This 
is a total waste of salaried time. It slows up and 
confuses operations. It strains customer relations. 
IT WASTES PROFITS ENORMOUSLY. 


Yet with a Ditto “One-Writing” System, the writ- 
ing’s done once, then duplicated instantly, mechan- 
ically, without error. There’s no rewriting. The 
procedure is streamlined. Waste becomes profit. 
Cost cuts of 50 per cent and more, plus other bene- 
fits, are common with Ditto. Better mail the cou- 
pon now! And let a Ditto Systems Engineer explain! 


Ditto, Inc. 
2214 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


DITTO, Inc., 2214 W. Harrison St., Chicage 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation send me: 
Data on Ditto “One-Writing” Systems. 
Have a Ditto Systems Engineer call on me. 


My Name 
Company 


Address 





City Zone State 











THE “‘Easy-to-Change” EVERLASTING 
ORGANIZATION CHART 














ELIMINATES 


Costly Drafting 











A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS: 


© Permits quick eco- 
nomical corrections. 


© Made in sizes te 
fit any organization. 


© Produces good sharp 
offset, photostat or 
planograph prints. 


Satisfied users everywhere acclaim the utility of the Ever- 
lasting Interchangeable Chart. Anyone can quickly make 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. Changes—of one card or an entire section! No drafting 
New York Life Insurance Co. necessary. The cards showing departments, functions, and 


International Harvester Co. 
Harris-Seybold Co. 


Canadian Industries, Lid. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO 


personnel, can be made with any standard typewriter on 
ordinary typewriter paper. Transparent plastic windows 
General Aniline & Film Corp. hold the cards in place. Plastic strips form the rules. It’s 
Armour Research Foundation that simple! Call or write for illustrations and quotations! 
Telephone Michigan 2-6334. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. 
e CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








VISUAL REFERENCE SYSTEMS 


Provide the ldeal Method 
of Keeping Current 
| Information 


- - - - RIGHT AT YOUR 
FINGER TIPS - - - - 


You, too, can put efficiency into your 
business by installing a Multiplex 
Visual Reference System. Do away 
with outdated, old-fashioned methods 
of filing important and valuable infor- 
mation in desk drawers, cabinets or 
other “hiding places.” Keep this vital 
information posted on the wings of a 
Multiplex where it is always available 
for immediate reference—Right at 
Your Finger Tips. 
Acomplete, illustrated catalog gives 

you full information on all sizes and 

| models. Your copy will be sent upon 

| request. Write for it today. 

| 

| MULTIPLEX 

| DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 


ey me ae re 
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cut out of plywood. For 10 cents, 
a person could throw three balls 
at them and win a prize for 
knocking any two of them down. 
This was the only booth that made 
a charge and any “disrespect” to 
the executives was offset by the 
fact that all proceeds went to the 
American Heart Association. 

Shure employees also have fun 
at Christmas parties mimicking 
the men they work for. The 
workers write the script and act 
out the skits. One year they de- 
cided the program would be better 
if the executives did the acting. 
The employees wrote the script. 
With just a little persuasion, the 
executives learned their parts and 
put on a show that pleased 
everyone. 

In one scene the top men were 
supposedly in conference. They 
sang a little ditty: 

“We’re in conference, we’re in 
conference. 

Can’t you see, can’t you see? 

This is confidential, this is confi- 
dential, 

We must agree, we must agree.” 

Then the executives went about 
their conference business. One 
played with a yo-yo, a couple of 
others rolled dice. Employees had 
great fun watching their “brass” 
go through these antics. 

Some of these examples give an 
idea of the attitude Shure Brothers 
has toward its employees. The 
company wants each person to 
understand that he is just as im- 
portant as every other person, 
and no attention is paid to 
nationality, race, or religion. 
Helping each employee achieve a 
sense of importance and avoid 
any feeling of embarrassment has 
brought up many ideas. One such 
innovation some months ago was 
that of giving a training course for 
prospective fathers. The class was 
well attended, and the men knew 
what to do in certain emergencies 
later. 

So that all supervisory person- 
nel would have a better under- 
standing of “why people behave the 
way they do,” Shure Brothers, 
some years ago, retained the 
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services of a psychiatrist to con- 
duct a series of classes on that 
subject. He is now part of the 
Shure Brothers medical staff, 
operating in a consulting capacity. 

Responsibility for administra- 
tion of such a policy in personnel 
relations rests with the personnel 
division. The personnel division is 
headed by the personnel director 
(also a vice president), with a staff 
comprising a personnel manager 
and his three assistants, including 
a registered nurse. 

To business associates who fre- 
quently ask, “Does such an invest- 
ment in personnel pay off?” Mr. 
Shure says, “Yes.” He’s quick to 
point out, however, that the “pay- 
off” in profits is contingent upon 
the real sincerity of management 
in its attempt to build an organ- 
ization of people. “After all,” he 
says, “isn’t the success of any 
business the product of its wise and 
unwise relationships with people— 
in supplying their economic wants 
and in serving their human needs?” 

The company also insists that 


this philosophy “applies not only | 


to our customers and employees, 
but also to our suppliers, the 


public at large, and the Govern- | 


ment as well.” 





Plastics 


ORE than 100 case histories of 

the industrial and commercial 
uses of plastics will be displayed 
in Chicago on March 28. 

The exhibits will be unveiled at 
the National Plastics Exposition, 
sponsored by the Society of the 
Plastics Industry. The society will 
also sponsor a conference during 
the exhibition. 

The 100 case histories will show 
the industrial or consumer product 
before and after the application of 
plastics, and will illustrate each use 
of plastics in it. Descriptions will 
be given of the effect of plastics 
on weight, appearance, costs, 
manufacturing procedures, and 
merchandising. 
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The Wiltshire Modern Consultation 
Desk fosters good will with visitors 
and office personnel alike. Designed 
for private conference between two 
or more individuals . . . this versatile 
desk allows comfortable, close-in seat- 
ing on three sides. Your visitors sit 
right AT this desk. No cramped backs 
or bumped knees to strain discussion. 
You'll like the practical features of 
this efficiency desk . . . and the com- 
plete Wiltshire Modern office line. 
Ask to see ‘‘Wiltshire Modern by Im- 
perial”’ at your dealer .. . NOW! 


desk company 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 











FILMS FROM BRITAIN 


EVERY DROP TO DRINK 


The problem of su plying pure water to the 
huge population mdon is immense. The 
film describes the processes of purification, 
the pumping system which serves an area 
of 540 square miles, and many other details 
of the fascinating organization which is 
served by both engi s and scientist 

20 minutes Rental $2.50 


FACTORY INSPECTOR 


This film shows an average working day in 
the life of a factory inspector. Modern 
manufacturers welcome his visits, for his 
constant vigilance helps them to achieve 
an excellent safety record. He must be 
satisfied that a pene is complying 
with the building and equipment rules and 
he also makes sure that employees take the 
precautions so necessary to their safety. 


14 minutes Rental $2.50 





HARNESSING THE HILLS 


Power is coming to the Highlands of Scot- 
land—power which springs from all the 
water which had previously run to waste 
and which is now being harnessed to serve 
the community. The huge hydro-electric 
scheme will take many years to complete, 
but already many dams, reservoirs, and 
generating stations are ready for use. 


(5 minutes Rental $2.50 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


This is the story of Britain's contribution to 
the art of clock making. Greenwich Ob- 
servatory was built during the reign of 
Charles II; in 1764 a clock was made that 
would keep time for months on board ship, 
so the F cggmy: of longitude was solved; 
and, today, in the era of mass-production, 
Britain's clock industry maintains its very 
high standard. 


14 minutes Rental $2.50 


TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


A comprehensive survey of the work that 
is done by the local authorities in Middle- 
sex to ensure that sewage is efficiently 
removed from thickly populated areas. 
Sequences follow the whole system of 
sewage removal in such a way as to make 
this very interesting story understandable 
to general audiences. 
19 minutes Rental $2.50 
Films from Britain may be 

btained on applicati. to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


or from conveniently located B.1.S. or British 
Consulate offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
and Washington, D. C., and from numerous 
4 me. geod” ial Gim Mbraries. 
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| Unaccustomed as YouAre... 


} 
| 


(Continued from page 19) 


a class. In fact, most people attend 
the first session thinking that they 
are going to sit in the background 
and listen to other beginners 
stammer through a few words. 
However, everybody gets in the 
act, and it is as painless as pos- 
sible. Speakers face the class in 
small groups at first, and are per- 
mitted to sit on a long table since 
their knees would be too shaky to 
support many of them. 

In subsequent sessions, class 
members go through routines or 
“warm-ups” that might seem silly, 
but are designed to break down a 
person’s self-consciousness in front 
of a ‘group. Later, the students 
learn how to prepare speeches, how 
to conduct how to 
speak to hostile audiences, and how 
to face most of the situations that 
any businessman might meet. If a 
student attends all classes, he has 
a chance to make between 64 and 
80 speeches. 

After the basic course of 16 
weeks, the Dale Carnegie training 
doesn’t necessarily stop there. An 
advanced course of 12 weeks fol- 
lows the basic class—for those who 
are interested in further develop- 
ing their speaking abilities. During 
the second course, students pre- 
pare talks for delivery to outside 
groups, and many class members 
cooperate with the Red Cross, 
Community Fund, and 
groups in spreading messages. 


conferences, 


other 


Upon graduation from either 
the basic or advanced course, a 
person can join any one of several 
alumni groups. These groups gen- 
erally meet every week or so, and 
a Carnegie graduate can continue 
what he has learned. 

Many businessmen, of course, 
have ample opportunities to make 
use of their training through con- 
ferences and speeches in their 
work, and therefore aren’t as eager 
to join an alumni group—except 
perhaps to maintain contact with 
classmates. A tool company presi- 


dent left his business in Ohio to 
take the course in New York, be- 
cause he intended to run for the 
nomination of governor of his 
state. With his subsequent cam- 
paigning, he was one graduate who 
had plenty of chances to make 
speeches. 

There is an amazing amount of 
enthusiasm among students in the 
Carnegie classes, and much of this 
high spirit must be attributed to 
the directors and_ instructors. 
Class directors are graduates who 
work with classes w:thout mone- 
tary reward but just for the ex- 
perience to be gained. Instructors 
are college speech professors, busi- 
nessmen who have shown a pro- 
ficiency in the field, and others who 
are recognized teachers. 

It was mentioned before that 
some businessmen traveled long dis- 
tances to take the but 
many instructors do the same. For 


course, 


example, one instructor at Chicago 
classes sometimes travels two or 
three times weekly from Mil- 
waukee, where he is a professor at 
Marquette Another 
Chicago instructor is a professor 
at Butler University in Indianap- 
olis, and he often makes the trip 
more than once a week. 

The Dale Carnegie classes are 


University. 


by no means the only ones that 
train businessmen to speak in 
public. Many university evening 
classes have specialized courses, 
although 
plained that these courses give too 


some men have com- 
much time to textbook fundamen- 
tals and too little attention to ac- 
tual speaking practice. Execu- 
tives in some companies have or- 
ganized their own speech groups. 
A few men at Swift & Company 
formed a class in Chicago and met 
for dinner on certain nights. Each 
person made a speech during the 
evening. One disadvantage that 
might come up in groups such as 
the one at Swift is that of having 


no qualified instructor to correct 
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faults of the amateur speakers. 

There are various other organi- 
zations that offer speech classes 
for businessmen, including the 
Y.M.C.A. In fact, that is where 
Dale Carnegie got his start as a 
speech teacher. He went to New 
York from a Missouri farm and 
sold trucks before proposing a 
speech class for adults at a New 
tC tee Oe 

His Institute of Effective 
Speaking and Personality Devel- 
opment grew from the early be- 
ginning in the New York “Y.” To- 
day his classes are conducted in 
168 cities in the United States and 
Canada, with about 15,000 stu- 
dents enrolled. In addition, Mr. 
Carnegie has written several books, 
including the best seller, How to 
Win Friends and Influence People, 
This book has sold about 3.5 mil- 
lion copies in 11 years and has 
been reprinted 90 times. 








On Speaking 


BOUT 40 or 50 businessmen met 

recently for luncheon, and the 
program included several speeches 
that were expected to be brief. 
even if not interesting. By the time 
the third speaker began to talk, 
the men were getting extremely 
restless. 

The first two speakers had 
talked much longer than _ their 
allotted times, and everyone as- 
sumed that the third 
weuldn’t orate more than a couple 
of minutes. Two minutes passed, 
however, and more dull jokes were 
told. Only a few nervous laughs 
came from the audience. 

The speaker droned on and on 
with no sign of approaching a 
conclusion. Finally some of the 


orator 


men began to slip out, and soon 
there was only one person left. 
“Vm glad to know you want to 
hear everything I have to say,” the 
speaker said to his 
audience. 

“I’m the next speaker.” 


one-man 
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PAPER MAS 


His salesman is doing more than just 
“writing up” an order .. . he is auto- 
matically making the master plate for pro- 
ducing all the necessary copies that will be 
required in the future to process the order 
. . . for entering the order, materials pro- 
curement, production scheduling, inven- 
tory control, inspection, credit clearing, 
shipping and billing. 

By combining Cottrao Paper Master 
Piates with the salesman’s order book, no 
additional writing is required to produce a 
number of exact, clean, sharp, legible copies 
of the order form and fill-in with any office 
offset duplicator. The salesman writes the 
order either manually or with a typewriter, 

detaches a 











COLITHO Plates | fue 


for Forms and Systems reproduc- 
tion are made for a wide range 
of requirements—in single sheets, 
in “snapout™" manifold sets and 
continuous forms for use on the 
tabulator, teletype, forms writer 
addressograph, etc 


for the cus- 


-IN YOUR 


77 aclise SALESMEN’S 


ORDER BOOKS 


PREVENT ERRORS 
SPEED ORDER FILLING, 
REDUCE PAPER WORK 


tomer’s records, then mails the CourrHo 
Paper Master Piate to the home office. 
Using Courrno Ptates prevents time- 
consuming errors in unnecessary order re- 
writing . . . guarantees that all information 
is exactly the same as when the order was 
written. Additions, deletions and correc- 
tions can be made before, during and after 
the plate is run on the duplicator. 
CourrHo Paper Master PLates are per- 
. may be folded for con- 
venience in mailing or filing 


manent records . . 
. can be 
re-run at any time are the basis for 
countless thousands of business systems 
throughout the world 

Yes, Courruo Pxates will prove to be an 
indispensible part of your business systems. 
Write today for information and free sam- 
ples . . . no obligation, of course. 


A RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory 
180 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y. 
New York Sales & Export: SB-64 West 40th St. 
Branch Offices & Distributors in principal cities. 
Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO. INC. AB-2 
180 Herb Hill Read, Gien Cove, L. |., N. Y. 
I'd like to know more cbout COLITHO PLATES and their mony applications 
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Art Natal ~~” 


EXECUTIVE DESK which he owned stock reported to 


the Collector of Internal Revenue 


Sit down behind this smart new Art Metal Executive Desk. See the smooth, that a certain sum had been paid 
eye-pleasing, Mello-Gray finish. Stretch out your legs and enjoy roomy as dividends to Mr. Smith, he 
comfort. Examine the wide, spacious top . . . the generous size drawers that threatened to sue unless the com- 
slide in and out with fingertip control. It’s a desk made for efficiency . . . pany reversed its stand. The 
comfort . . . appearance . . . and lifetime durability. It's made for you. company gave in. Crapo Smith 
died in the spring of 1948 and 
left the University of Michigan, 
as sole heir, the sum of $1 million. 


Made for a busy man | Stockholder 


No matter what your desk needs are—there’s an Art Metal desk to fit every 
need—from the Executive or Conference desks to‘Art Metal Airline type- 
writer desks. All of them combine quality . . . skilled craftsmanship 
... experienced engineering. Nowhere will you find a finer, more complete | Only then was Georgeson & Com- 
line of desks . . . than those bearing the mame Art Metal. Send for | pany able to write off the Smith 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout” and catalogues of Art Metal's complete | case as completed, for the Uni- 
line of desks and aluminum office chairs. versity immediately accepted all 


the dividends that had accumu- 
lated in the past. 
Stockholding, as Georgeson’s 
contact men know only too well, is 
often affected by sentimentality. 
When one company decided to 
change the original stock certifi- 
cates, Georgeson acquired all ex- 
cept the certificate held by a 
woman living on the west coast. 
Having inherited this particular 
stock from her father, she refused 
to let go of it. Frequent calls 
and friendly encouragement on the 
| part of the Georgeson man were 

futile. After 3 years of courteous 

persistence, the Georgeson man 
| persuaded the stockholder to let 
| him take the original certificate 
| to the bank, have it invalidated, 
| and return it promptly to her, 
| together with the new stock. 








NEW INTEREST 


While many companies are showing 
increased interest in their stock- 
holders, more and more of these 
stockholders are developing greater 
interest in their investments. In 

Art Matal one instance, stockholders per- 
Jamestown. New York suaded a large company to hold 
U.S.A. its annual meeting in New York 
rather than in an inaccessible 
whistle stop. American Busrvess 
will feature a story about these 
developments in an early issue. 


Art Metal Construction Company 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
For the finest in office equipment 
-.. look to Art Metal! 
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How Colors 


Increase 
Output 


February 1950 


A well-known psychologist recently said that color combinations and 
lighting arrangements can have a great deal to do with an employee's 
output, as well as his or her general attitude. He explained that harsh, 
unshaded lights in offices can make employees jittery and short-tempered. 
Lighting in night clubs and some restaurants was used as a comparison. 
Low amber lighting is generally found in such places, because it is 
conducive to relaxing and romantic feelings. The psychologist said the 
same thing is true of color used on walls—it can help make a person sad 
or it can help make him glad. It is no wonder some companies have 
employee problems, particularly when their offices are glaringly bright 
and painted in colors that would sharpen the temper of any worker. 


Color is the principal business at Cincinnati Chemical 
Works, Inc., and it has been put to good use throughout 
the company's new offices. The walls of the reception 
lobby are paneled with rich Philippine mahogany and are 
surrounded at the base by a band of red marble, which 
harmonizes with the two-tone coral terrazzo floor. Color, 
design, and lighting have been effectively combined to 
produce a pleasing effect on customers and other visitors 
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Cincinnati Chemical'’s accounting office has metal desks with wells for holding accounting machines. The office can be 
made into smaller units at any time with the hollow metal partitions, and with the arrangement of under-floor wiring units 


Coloricl Offices Feature FI 





Realizing that office surroundings have a strong in- 
fluence on morale and output, Cincinnati Chemical has 
installed the best equipment in colorful, well-lighted 
offices that can be rearranged with metal partitions 





HE Cincinnati Chemical Works, 

Inc., has used color to the best 
advantage in its new administra- 
tion and research center in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The company is in a 
good position to use color judi- 
ciously, since its principal business 
is the manufacture of dyes and 
organic chemicals. 

Color has been employed 
throughout all portions of the 
67,000-square-foot building. The 
reception lobby is paneled in ma- 
hogany and has coral terrazzo 
floors, and the 17 individual lab- 
oratory suites have color schemes 
suitable to the respective occu- 
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pants. Corridors, stairwells, lava- 
tories and locker rooms, as well as 
the research areas, have been faced 
with ceramic tile in various com- 
binations. The large 125-seat cafe- 
teria and interconnecting ground 
floor (106 feet 
overall) have knotty pine wain- 


meeting room 
scoting, eye-ease green plastered 
walls, and an asphalt tile floor in 
a three-color parquet pattern. 
Lighting is furnished by recessed 
fluorescent troffer units in metal 
acoustic ceilings and combines 
with color schemes to provide a 
restful atmosphere for employees. 
Executive and business offices are 


fully air conditioned and have 
been laid out to facilitate future 
rearrangement of offices by the 
shifting of hollow metal 
partitions. 
Because of the 
offices, 
asphalt tile floor will permit sub- 
divisions without any supplemen- 


mere 


flexibility of 


wire lay-outs under the 


tary work. They provide for any 
required phone or office machinery 
connections. Any subdivision can 
be made without changing the 
average illumination of 50 foot- 
candies throughout. 

All permanent partitions in the 
165-foot laboratory wing are of 
glazed ceramic tile, with movable 
hollow metal partitions for sub- 
offices and temporary enclosures. 
Controlled ventilation gives a mini- 
mum of 12 air changes an hour. 

The building has been designed 
for ultimate expansion to approxi- 
mately twice its present floor space 

first by extension of the third 
floor, for which stub columns have 
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XI 


This oak-paneled conference room gets plenty of daylight 
through sheer glass curtains that are flanked by draperies 


bility 


already been provided; and sec- 
ondly, by extending the present 
U-shaped structure into a hollow 
square. 

Cincinnati Chemical also has a 
30- by 50-foot library that is in- 
stalled in the third floor space 
directly above the entrance lobby. 
The library has a cork tile flooring 
and metal acoustic ceiling, and can 
be reached by an automatic ele- 
vator serving all floors. 

Some of the general offices have 
been furnished with Shaw-Walker 
metal desks—both the executive- 
type desks and those that are 
specially designed to hold account- 
ing machines. Asphalt-tile flooring 
is used in these offices, while 
plastic-tile flooring is used in cer- 
tain of the laboratories and cor- 
ridors where acid resistance is re- 
quired by the type of work. 

Service piping, power distribu- 
tion lines, and ventilating duct are 
all enclosed in 2-foot walls along 
corridors. Unoccupied space within 
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Entrance to the chemical company's new offices is illumi- 
nated by lights that are built into the stone wall in front 


The series of interconnecting offices seen through the doorway here are separated 
from one another by movable, steel partitions that can be easily changed at will 


these wall areas has been equipped 
with enclosed bottle storage racks. 

Boilers and ventilating equip- 
ment have been located on the 
ground floor beyond the building 
line, and are covered by a paved 


terrace in the court. 


Parking facilities for 100 cars 
have been provided directly along- 
side the laboratory wing, and an 
area of 4 acres immediately sur- 
rounding the structure has been 
landscaped in keeping with the 
residential neighborhood. 
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Doubles Auto Business 


With Meter Plan 


EVERAL months ago some 


dealers began selling refrigera- 
tors and other household appli- 
ances on a pay-as-you-go meter 
plan. The housewife had to drop a 
quarter in a meter attached to the 


refrigerator after so many hours 
of operation. If the money wasn’t 
put in the box within the allotted 
time, the refrigerator would shut 
off. 

The idea, of course, was that it 
is easier to deposit quarters in a 
meter every day than it is to pay 
out $15, $20, or $25 in a lump sum 
every month. 

The same idea has been adapted 
to automobiles, and customers are 
flocking in with pockets filled with 
quarters. ‘Tauber-on-Broadway, 
Chicago Ford agency, started the 
whole thing, and dealers all over 
the country—and in foreign cities 
—are showing intense interest in 
the plan. 

The meter plan for cars is much 
the same as that for appliances. 


Tauber installs the meter near the 
dashboard on a new or used car. 
The customer naturally must make 
his usual down-payment, and then 
the installment plan is set up to 
please him. Some drivers cover 
about the same number of miles 
every month, and many of them 
prefer having the meter set for 
certain distances. 

If the meter is set for 200 miles, 
then the driver must deposit so 
many quarters to get that mileage. 
On the other hand, he might prefer 
to deposit a coin for every 10 
miles. A buzzer on the meter can be 
used to warn the driver of a pay- 
ment about due. If the coins are 
not deposited on schedule, the 
engine cuts off. 

Other drivers who use their cars 
only 2 or 3 days a week like to 
have their meters adjusted for 
regular payments. That is, they 
know how many quarters they 
must deposit daily or weekly to 
meet a monthly payment, and the 


It seems much easier to drop a few quarters in a meter daily instead of pay- 
ing a big installment once a month, and Tauber has capitalized on that idea 


money can be dropped into the 
meter any time. 

When Tauber first started his 
meter plan a few weeks ago, no 
interest charge was figured into 
the cost. In this way, the agency 
hoped to accelerate the idea from 
the very beginning. Judging from 
the customers, however, the plan 
needed no such stimulus, and so 
the regular interest rate is now 
charged. Under the meter plan, of 
course, Tauber is actually han- 
dling its own financing. 

Customers drive into the agency 
every month, and Tauber opens 
the meters and collects the pay- 
ments. The deposits are then 
credited to each account. 

Because the meters full of 
quarters might be too strong a 
temptation for many people, 
Tauber has insurance that will 
cover any loss. 

When Tauber first began the 
meter plan, agency salesmen there 
and the Tauber brothers them- 
selves had already figured what 
business they expected to do the 
first of 1950. These figures came 
mostly from past experience com- 
bined with general business trends 
and the availability of cars. Max 
Tauber said, however, that twice 
the number of cars are now being 
sold than was expected several 
weeks ago. And the increase is the 
result of meter selling. 

Another interesting part of the 
new idea is that a different group 
of people are buying cars under 
the plan. Max Tauber described 
the group as “more conservative” 
than the average car buyer. An 
installment plan involving a few 
quarters every day or every few 
miles appeals to this level of 
buyers, and making payments in 
this manner seems to be much 
easier. 
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Employes oud MMOH HELA OHS 


Testing, good interviews, and induction programs actually can add to the job 
success of employees, whose sense of importance and personal worth is protected, 
and who also are protected from placement on a job where the success odds are 
against him.—Dr. Orlo L. Crissey, GM Institute, before N. Y. Personnel Conference 





Survey Shows What Cleveland Manufacturers Are Doing 
About Insurance Plans for Retired Employees 


Today’s emphasis upon employee 
security means that many a small- and 
medium-sized company will be faced with 
decision-making policies regarding pen- 
sion and group insurance programs in 
1950. In connection with the group in- 
surance program, management may find 
it necessary to determine a policy re- 
garding the payment of group insurance 
premiums after an employee retires. 

To determine what policies are now in 
effect, The Associated Industries of 
Cleveland asked the following 6 ques- 
tions of 37 manufacturers in the Cleve- 
land area: 

. What is the amount of insurance at 
time of employee’s retirement? 

. Do you pay premium on same 
amount after retirement? 

. If not, do you pay premium on any 
amount? How much? 

. How long after retirement is it 
carried? 

. Is length of service at retirement a 
factor? 

6. Do you review the insurance situa- 

tion periodically? 

Such surveys are usually set up in 
tabulated form, but in this instance, the 
actual comments of the officers of the 
companies with whom Associated In- 
dustries talked give a truer picture of 
management’s point of view on com- 
pany responsibility on insurance for its 
superannuated employees. 

Answers selected from among the 
group of 37 manufacturers listed in this 
study follow: 

Company 1—For men, insurance at 
time of retirement is $1,000; for women, 
$500. We have no set policy about 
premium payments after retirement, but 
review each case on its merits. 

Company 2—Insurance at time of re- 
tirement is $1,000. We pay premiums and 
collect from retired employee. This con- 
tinues until death. Length of service is 
not a factor, nor do we review program 
periodically. 

Company 7—Insurance is $1,500, but 
whether we pay insurance premiums 
after retirement depends on length of 
service, and it varies down to $1,000. We 
carry premiums from 8 months until 
death, again according to length of serv- 
ice which is a factor in our retirement 
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plan. We do not review the program. 

Company 8—Insurance at retirement 
is $3,600 if employee has 7 years’ sen- 
iority. We do not pay premiums after re- 
tirement on this amount. At 66 years of 
age it is reduced to $2,400, and at 67 to 
$1,200. From 67 on we pay on $1,200 
until employee’s death. Length of service 
is not a factor if man has worked 7 years, 
and we do not review program. 

Company 12—Insurance varies accord- 
ing to wages from $1,000 to $10,000. Com- 
pany pays premiums on $500 after re- 
tirement. Employees share cost on re- 
mainder. This is until death. Employee 
must have 5 years’ service prior to re- 
tirement to be eligible. 

Company 13—We have been paying 
premiums, but discontinued practice 
January 1, 1950. We have reviewed pro 
gram, and at insurance company’s advice 
have taken this step. 

Company 14—$1,000 is amount of in- 
surance at retirement. Company con 
siders each case on its own merit in 
employee's insurance program after re- 
tirement. Some advised to convert, some 
to continue on same basis as when they 
were working (company pays 30 per 
cent of premium), and some have it 
automatically canceled. 

(Continued on page 61) 


(Chicago Sun-Times) 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., spoke at the career clinic 


Students at High-School Career Conference Hear 
Business Leaders from Different Fields 


Four thousand high-school students 
from Chicago’s city and parochial schools 
and Cook County schools attended the 
second annual Chicago Area Career Con- 
ference last December on the campus of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

The sponsors for this unusual con- 
ference were the Chicago Technical 
Societies Council, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
and the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Talks before the various groups of 
students were given by some 400 promi 
nent business, civic, and educational 
leaders on 70 subjects relating to busi- 
ness, industrial, and professional careers 
Registrations by students exceeded 


10,000, each student being permitted to 
attend as many as three sessions. 
Prominent speakers addressed students 
on practically every field of industry and 
the professions, including: Accounting 
and auditing, advertising, banking, 
chemistry, electronics, safety engineering, 
home economics, industrial engineering, 
medicine, personnel and labor relations, 
clerical work, psychology, public rela- 
tions, selling, sales promotion, printing, 
building trades and related crafts, the 
arts, science, and so forth. 
Purpose of the conference, open with- 
out charge to all high-school students, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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This montage pictures A. F. Franz, CF&I executive vice president, and trophy 
he conceived as symbol of greater efficiency and better all-around performance 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Offers Trophy as Incentive 
For Plants to Beat All Performance Records 


Inscribed in gold on the pedestal of 
the A. F. Franz production trophy are 
the words, “He profits most who serves 
best”—words which express the chal- 
lenge for greater output offered the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation plants 
from coast to coast. 

A. F. Franz, executive vice president 
of CF&I, who inaugurated the trophy 
as a symbol of accomplishment in opera- 
tions, explained to employees that five 
factors will be weighed in determining 
which plant is to receive the award each 
year. These factors include safety per- 
formance, housekeeping, development, 
customer relations, as well as production 
performance. 

Competition for the trophy—the sym- 
bol of victory atop a dome of gold—is 
open to all plants of CF&I, the winning 
unit to retain possession for a year. The 
name of the winner will be engraved as 
a permanent record of achievement, and 
the plant which wins the trophy three 
times gains permanent possession. 

A detailed study of each factor will be 
made by the committee and each unit 
will be rated individually, factual data, 
opinions and observations being rated by 
the judging committee in accordance 
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with the following employee activities: 

Safety performance: The best fre- 
quency rate, the best severity rate, the 
greatest improvements in both frequency 
and severity. 

Housekeeping: General plant appear- 
ance together with noticeable improve- 
ments in cleanliness and orderliness. 

Development: Improvement of equip- 
ment and practices peculiar to the origi- 
nating unit; improvement and develop- 
ment of practices or equipment ad- 
vantageous to units other than the 
originating unit. 

Customer relations: Reduction of com- 
plaints, fast and accurate scheduling, 
customer reaction to mill courtesies, and 
adherence to schedules. 

Production performances: Yield, re- 
duction in scrap, quality improvement, 
and the dollar volume of sales for the 
contest period. 

In announcing the trophy contest in 
The CF§I Blast, the employee magazine, 
Executive Vice President Franz stated: 
“Production is the key to modern living. 
I trust this trophy will in some small 
way serve as a means of stimulating the 
various plants of CF&I to break all past 
records.” 


GM Offers Year’s Training 
To Young Physicians 


A new type of postgraduate training 
program in industrial health techniques 
for young physicians who have completed 
their internships has just been announced 
by the General Motors Corporation. 

Said to be the first of its type in the 
country, the program will provide for the 
employment of qualified physicians for 
a period of 12 months. Eight months of 
this period will be served in the medical 
departments of General Motors, and 4 
months will be spent at the School of 
Public Health, University of Michigan. 

During the period spent in General 
Motors, the physicians will become 
familiar with the General Motors medical 
service programs, working with indus- 
trial physicians and technicians who 
have had years of experience in the field 
of industrial medicine. In the School of 
Public Health at Ann Arbor, the pro- 
gram will include basic introductory 
courses in public health administration, 
environmental health, epidemiology, and 
health economics. 

It is understood that this unusual pro- 
gram may be compared with the resident 
hospital training young physicians under- 
go in other fields of medicine and 
surgery. The three men who conceived 
and worked out the whole program are 
Dr. Max R. Burnell, medical director of 
General Motors; Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, 
dean of the School of Public Health of 
the University of Michigan; and Dr. C.D. 
Selby, resident lecturer in industrial 
health at the University of Michigan. 

Commenting on the program, Dr. 
Burnell said: “We believe that this new 
program, designed to encourage young 
men to enter this fast-growing field of 
industria! medicine, has much to offer, 
and we are most happy to be cooperat- 
ing with the University of Michigan in 
its inauguration. The progress that has 
been made in safeguarding the health of 
the industrial worker during the last 
decade has been amazing. We are con- 
fident that with the introduction of this 
type of program, resulting in improved 
training for those interested in industrial 
health, we can make even greater gains 
in the years to come.” 


|. C. Adopts Employee Ideas 


Since the inauguration of the Illinois 
Central Railroad’s suggestion system in 
1939, more than 50,000 ideas submitted 
by employees of the road have been 
adopted. 

“These ideas have made the Illinois 
Central a better railroad in many ways,” 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of the 
road, told the Illinois Central organiza- 
tion at the start of the twelfth year of 
the program. “They have improved 
operations in the shops and roundhouses, 
on the track, in train yards, and on the 
line of road as well as in the offices. All 
add up to better service, together with 
greater safety, improved housekeeping 
and better working conditions.” 
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ACCIDENT 


PREVENTION 


Liberty Mutual executives (two at left) present safety award to three Hotpoint 
officials for a lost-time accident record 61 per cent below the national average 


Hotpoint Receives Safety Award from Liberty Mutual 
For Low Lost-Time Accident Average 


“For humanitarian achievement in sav- 
ing lives and reducing suffering... for 
outstanding achievement in their own 
industry,” Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company presented its 1949 Safety 
Award to the employees of Hotpoint, 
Inc. 

Mr. E. N. Lashmet, vice president of 
Liberty Mutual said, in presenting this 
award to Hotpoint, that of the several 
thousand Liberty Mutual policyholders 
in the Chicago area, Hotpoint was the 
fifth to receive such an award since 1944 
and the only plant or company to receive 
it in 1949. 

One of the qualifications to win this 
award is to operate for a full policy 
year with 25 per cent less lost-time ac- 
cidents per million man-hours worked 


than the average for the industry. Dur- 
ing the period of July 31, 1948 to July 
31, 1949, Hotpoint had 3.9 lost-time ac- 
cidents per million man-hours worked 
and was therefore 61 per cent below the 
national average for its type of industry. 
At the time the award was presented 
to the plant, an attractive leaflet pre- 
pared by Liberty Mutual, which covered 
the high lights of this outstanding ac 
cident prevention record, was mailed to 
every employee of Hotpoint, Inc. 
Liberty Mutual also presented the 
Hotpoint Range Plant with a special 
bronze plaque award for having operated 
2 million man-hours without a lost-time 
accident. This record, as of December 31, 
1949, was up to 8,155,000 man-hours- 
an outstanding achievement in industry 


Survey Shows What Cleveland Manufacturers Are Doing 


(Continued from page 59) 


Company 19—Amount of insurance 
varies with length of service. $250 after 
90 days, plus $50 each year to a maximum 
of $750. We pay premiums after retire- 
ment until death. Employee must be on 
company’s retired list to be eligible, and 
he is visited each year by representative 
of company. 

Company 27—Amount of insurance 
varies according to wages. Runs from 
$1,000 to $2,500. Company pays 60 per 
cent of premium as long as employee 
works. Upon retirement he may retain 
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all or part, and reimburse the company 
for full amount of premium. 

These cases give a good idea of the 
variety of policies in the Cleveland area 
covering the retired employee’s position 
under group insurance upon retirement. 
Undoubtedly a sample taken in any other 
area of heavy manufacturing would show 
similar variations. A survey such as 
this, however, does much to help formu- 
late policies for companies which must 
plan to negotiate clauses on group in- 
surance during the coming year. 








Let us 


HELP YOU 
Reduce 
Absenteeism 


this winter! 


Combat colds and reduce ab- 
senteeism with a COLUMBIA 
GLYCO-MASTER dispersing 
GLYCO.-CIDE (containing 
90% Triethylene Glycol). 


This latest scientific develop- 
ment produces Glycol vapors 
that kill air-borne bacteria and 
viruses On contact. 


Glycol vapors penetrate all 
areas—closets, cloak rooms, 
files, even desk drawers— 
making it a most effective 
weapon in reducing absentee- 
ism by controlling colds. 


4 distinctive models: 


1. The Glyco-Master large portable 
industriel model—tor treating up 
to te seproninately 50,000 cubic 
how. 


=. Jewel Box Model—tor desk on 
hada carton 
10,000 cubic of air per how. 


eo Furnace model|—protects the whole 
building or office. 


3 
4. vemasrermmeces 
SSocciel technical ~ —F 
request. 
Columbia Chemical Company 
is one of the pioneers in the 
Glycol field. Columbia Glyco- 
Master Units are in operation 
in hundreds of large companies 
throughout America. Write to- 
day for complete information. 


"Columbia Chemical Co., inc. 


154 E. Erie St. Chicago 11, llinols SUperior 71-5819 
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For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems Pp maintain employee 
ll and cooperation n 

the current competitive era. 


Metal Arts emblems are of finest 


— and attractively any 
us suggest a distinctive de- 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, ete. 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dopt. 15 Rochester 5, N.Y. 

















Look to 


LOCKHART 


TEXAS 
for Lower 
Manufacturing 
Costs 


Twenty-nine miles south of Austin, 
60 miles east of San Antonio, 180 
miles west of Houston, on important 
highways and railroad, Lockhart is in 
fastest growing industrial area. 


Excellent medical and hospital facili- 
ties; new, enlarged school system; 
low-cost housing; —— weather; 
exciting sport and recreational op- 
portunities nearby mean low labor 
turnover. 


Insure this rapidly growing Southwest 
market by having production facilities 
here. Lower power and gas rates; low 
taxes. 


Write today for booklet. 


LOCKHART CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Lockhart, Texas 
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Goodrich Executive Proposes Television for Selling 
Employee Relations Program to Workers 


At the fifteenth annual conference of 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement in New York, J. W. Keener, 
vice president, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, told some 900 top execu- 
tives to stop “talking to themselves” and 
to start preparing adequate programs of 
business information for use in employee 
education. He further commented that 
“nowhere has there yet appeared any 
adequate program of information and 
education for employees.” He believes 
that if management could be seen as 
well as heard by the industrial worker, 
better employee relations would result. 

Mr. Keener proposed new industrial 
uses for such devices as television for 
broader applications in constructively 
“selling” employee relations programs to 
workers in industry. Large television 


screens installed in production and office 
areas would make it possible for officials 
to be seen as well as heard. 

“The televised truth,” said Mr. 
Keener, “might assist in settling and 
clarifying labor problems that develop 
from misinformation, misunderstanding, 
and mistrust. Many employee relations 
problems arise today because some busi- 
nesses are so large that employees and 
top management cannot know each other 
as they did in former years. If they 
could know each other better, a great 
deal more understanding and coopera- 
tion would result.” 

Activities suggested by Mr. Keener 
for such televised programs would in- 
clude suggested procedures at typical 
grievance meetings and problems of pro- 
duction in handling customer complaints. 


Survey Shows Jobs to Be Fewer for 1950 Seniors 


A new report by Dr. Frank S. Endi- 
cott, director of Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Placement, discloses 
that there is a decrease of about 25 per 
cent in personnel requirements for new 
college graduates for 1950. 

Based on a survey of 169 well-known 
companies that regularly contact the 
nation’s colleges and universities for 
graduating seniors, the report shows that 
large industrial concerns, which in 1949 
hired 8,321 college men and women, ex- 
pect to take only 6,270 graduates in 1950. 

While lessening demand is evident in 
all employment fields, the companies re- 
porting in this survey indicated that they 
would curtail hiring as much as 55 per 
cent in personnel work, 42 per cent in 
electrical engineering, 35 per cent in sales 
and chemistry, 28 per cent in mechanical 
engineering, and 25 per cent in account- 


53 Million Man-Days Were Lost 


According to the Department of 
Labor, idleness resulting directly from 
strikes in 1949 reached the second highest 
level on record. In its preliminary esti- 
mates, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicated that strikes accounted for a 
loss of 53 million man-days in 1949, about 
50 per cent higher than in 1948 when 
34,100,000 man-days were lost. Stop- 
pages in two basic industries—steel and 


ing and chemical engineering. The decline 
in general business training programs 
is somewhat smaller, with a reduction 
of 16 per cent. Best opportunities for 
1950 graduates are expected to be in 
the insurance field and in merchandising, 
both of which have but small decreases 
in expected employment. 

This downward trend in employment 
requirements was explained by Dr. 
Endicott as due to the near-completion 
of the rapid postwar expansion programs 
of most large companies. Most of the 
positions created by the opening of new 
plants have now been filled, and present 
hiring is largely on a replacement basis. 
Thus the 1950 graduates will have to do 
more job hunting on their own. The peak 
of employment of inexperienced college 
graduates in business and industry was 
reached in late 1948 or early 1949. 


in 1949 


coal—accounted for more than half the 
strike idleness. Walk-outs over pensions 
and/or social insurance benefits ac- 
counted for a little less than one-half 
of all strike idleness during the year. 
The highest record in industry for 
man-days lost occurred in 1946 when 
there were 116 million man-days of idle- 
ness due to strikes. Per cent of workers 
involved in 1946 strikes was 14.5. 


Students at High-School Career Conference 


(Continued from page 59) 


was to acquaint young people with the 
requirements of an occupation, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, its rewards 
and responsibilities, as well as its oc- 
cupational trends and opportunities. 
The program was so arranged that the 
first day, Monday, was devoted to gen- 
eral sessions on “How to Choose a 
Career.” The following days (through 


Thursday) were devoted to specific sub- 
jects covering the entire field of activi- 
ties open to youth today. In addition, 
films were shown students each day 
covering such subjects as: Finding the 
Right Job, Choosing Your Occupations, 
Aptitudes and Occupations, Finding 
Your Life Work. Films on specific types 
of work were also shown to the students. 
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Tow SNOVEMS .. GUUIPIMENT 








Chances are you drive a 1949 or 1950 car, live in a house without “‘gingerbread’’ trim- 
ming outside, store your food in a modern refrigerator, cook it on a modern stove, 
listen to a streamlined radio-phonograph or watch a new television set, wouldn't 
want your wife to wear her 1948 wardrobe today—but how about your office? 





a sturdy, lightweight ledger tray that is 
as strong as steel, yet one-third lighter 
than aluminum. Four stock sizes and 
special lengths are available. Convenient 
lifting handles and nonskid sheet sup 
port are special features 


Soundproof Booth for 
Intercom Stations 


4 SOUNDPROOF booth for intercom 
stations in noisy areas is introduced by 
. ‘ Executive, Inc. Model M-15 absorbs the 
Push Buttons to Type Sturdy, Lightweight background shop noises so that two-way 
Letters, Envelopes Posting Tray conversation between a quiet spot and a 
noisy place can be carried on clearly. 
A NEW automatic letter-writing ma- OFFICE people should go for the The booth can be used with dictating 
chine has been developed by American energy-saving aspect of Zephyr-Weight machines, sound system microphones, 
Automatic Typewriter Company. Push- magnesium posting trays. The new ad- and other makes of intercom systems. 
ing a button produces individually typed dition to LeFebure Corporation’s line is Cost is $13.50 
letters, including date, inside address, 
salutation, body, and close. The Model 
5060 Auto-Typist, which can be used 
with any standard typewriter, types up 
to 150 words a minute. A perforated roll 
similar to a player piano roll runs the 
typing mechanism. One operator can 
produce up to 500 perfectly typed letters 
a day. A second control button permits 
automatic addressing of envelopes at the 
rate of about 1,500 a day. The machine 
may also be used for a variety of letters 
since it has two big record rolls that 
hold 500 lines of typewritten copy. This 
copy can be divided into as many as 100 
different paragraphs. The operator just 
selects the paragraphs wanted by pushing 
the numbered selector keys. Still another 
use for the machine is as an automatic 
biller, with a billing typewriter. Stream- 
lined desk unit has ample knee-room 
and working space for the operator. 
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All-Purpose Duplicator 


Has ‘“‘Velvet Clutch”’ 


A SPEEDY and silent duplicator for 
systems or general office duty is an- 
nounced by Ditto, Inc. Typed, hand- 
written, or drawn copy can be repro- 
duced—in four colors at once, if desired 
—100 copies a minute, 300 to 500 per 
master. “Velvet Clutch” makes the D-45 
run quietly and smoothly, adding to the 
life of the machine. 


Electric Register, New 
Color Added to Line 


IMPROVEMENTS in its Kant-Slip 
Form Flow Registers and other equip- 
ment have been made by The Standard 
Register Company. One of the changes 
is a new color finish for Standard prod- 
ucts—business machine gray. The new 
color adds smartness and harmonizes 
with the trend toward lighter office fur- 
niture. Another improvement is a pres- 


sure bar to hold multiple-copy forms in 
fixed position while they are being 
separated from the rest of the continuous 
forms in the register. Besides these new 
features, an electric register was an- 
nounced which feeds, registers, aligns, 
and ejects business forms at the touch 
of a button instead of using a hand lever. 
The changes have been made with no 
increase in prices 


Matched Units Improve 
Office Appearance 


ORPHANED furniture can spoil the 
looks and efficiency of your offices. A 
hodgepodge of mismated furniture just 
adds to the confusion and may discourage 
good employees from working in your 
company. Rockwell-Barnes Company of- 
fers one solution to the problem with its 
Rock-a-File Modular office furniture and 
equipment. The steel furniture—desks, 
file cabinets, bookcases, typewriter cabi- 
nets, shelf storage cabinets, drawer cabi- 
nets, corner storage cabinets, dictating 
machine cabinets, and waste baskets—is 
made in units that can be arranged in 
any desired combination. Each unit at- 
taches to adjoining pieces quickly and 
easily. Attractive appearance, comfort, 
and efficiency are provided with these 
units. In private, semiprivate, or general 
offices, each person can have the furni- 
ture needed for his particular work. 
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Machines Show Credit 
Balance in Color 


CREDIT balance is indicated in color on 
two new adding machines made by Clary 
Multiplier Corporation. All-electric and 
automatic, the machines flash a_ red 
signal above the keyboard whenever a 
credit balance is reached. Besides this 
signal, all subcredits and total credits are 
printed in red on the tape with identify- 
ing symbols in color, too, to distinguish 
them from the black positive totals. Both 
debit and credit totals are spaced apart 
from entries so that they stand out like 
headlines on the tape. Touching one 
motorized control bar gives the totals. 


Midget Stapler Does 
50 Different Jobs 


A MIDGET stapler recently produced is 
about the size of a package of gum. 
Though small, the Tot 50 stapler does a 
lot of jobs. In fact, the stapler earned 
its name because it does 50 jobs wherever 
stapling and tacking of paper, cloth, 
leather, or other materials are required. 
The Tot 50 binds up to 20 sheets of paper 
and carries 50 staples to a load. The 
stapler and 1,000 staples come in a 
pocket-sized plastic gift box, retailing 
for 98 cents. Speed Products Company 
makes the steel and plastic stapler. Many 
companies are supplying the new item to 
their employees, while others are im- 
printing it and using it for promotion 
and premium purposes. 
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Typewriter Prepares 
Master Copies 


DUPLICATED copies that appear in- 
dividually typed are possible when the 
new Gray Magic Royal Carbon Ribbon 
Typewriter is used to prepare original 
copy. The new model was designed for 
quality work on direct image paper or 
metal plates, for use in photo offset 
duplication, and for typing all master 
copies. Royal Typewriter Company’s new 
machine serves equally as well for regular 
correspondence. For letters the typist 
may use the carbon ribbon or the regular 
fabric ribbon and feed. The carbon rib- 
bon is gray to eliminate glare and lessen 
eyestrain for the typist. In all carriage 
widths and in many type styles, the type- 
writer has finger-flow keys, “Magic” 
margin, “Touch Control,” automatic 
paper lock, and other Royal features 


. 


Phone or Dictation 
Recorder 


A DISC recorder for either dictation or 
telephone recording is announced by the 
Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison 
Inc. Similar to the regular Dise Edison 
Voicewriter for dictation, the Model 
88000 has a built-in switch for selecting 


telephone or microphone recording. A 
light signals tne service selected. An ex- 
tension cord and special plug for con- 
necting the instrument to the telephone 
company’s recorder-connector are in- 
cluded. Since the Dise Edison Voice- 
writer provides the power and switching 
means for controlling the recorder-con- 
nector, no other wiring or installation is 
required. The Model 88000 is the same 
size as the regular Voicewriter and has 
all of its features—disc-recording, ear- 
tuned jewel action, electronic-acoustic 
system that picks up the full range of 
voice sounds for clear recording. 


Compact Typist’s Desk 
Saves Space 


SPACE-SAVING is one of the main ad- 
vantages of a new, compact desk for 
typists. The addition to the Streamliner 
desk series is an answer to the current 
demand for utility, compactness, and 
economy. Only 45 inches wide, the desk is 
30% inches high and 32% inches deep. 
The flat-top desk has a folding type- 
writer platform on either right or left 
side. Center drawer has a convenience 
tray. Formed linoleum top, sturdy pedes- 
tal bases, and the smooth lines make the 
desk efficient and comfortable. The 
Globe-Wernicke Company makes the unit 
in seal-gray or dark-green finishes. 








Counter Added to 
Duplicators 


AN AUTOMATIC counter has been 
added to the Model SA Fluid Type 
Duplicator made by Rex-O-graph, Inc. 
The revolving counter ticks off 100 
copies in each complete turn. Model SA 
was designed for general purpose dupli- 
cating in average offices. Along with the 
new automatic counter the model also 
features Snap-Action master clamp, 
Lightning paper centering device, 44-inch 
stripping margin, and one forward turn 
of the handle for each copy made. The 
automatic counting device is also avail- 
able on the Model S,hand-free duplicator. 


Desk-Side Cabinets 
Keep Data Handy 


A PRODUCT made before the war is 
back on the market. Telefacts cabinets 
are again being produced by The General 
Fireproofing Company. These metal 
cabinets are designed for the busy man 
who needs many facts, figures, and ref- 
erence data constantly in his work. Using 
the desk-high filing cabinet enables the 
worker to keep his desk clear and still 
have reference data handy. These cabi- 
nets have swing fronts, self-adjusting 
divide-a-files in the two drawers, and a 
lift cover. The cabinets are 301, inches 
high and 25 inches deep. 


Typewriter with Carbon 
Ribbon for Masters 


DESIGNED to prepare photographic 
and direct plate masters, a new carbon 
ribbon electric typewriter is announced 
by Remington Rand Inc. The electrically 
controlled type action of the Remington 
Carbon Ribbon Electric assures uniform 
type impressions. A Manifold Dial Con- 
trol can be adjusted to change the force 
of the typing action according to the 
requirements of the plate being prepared, 
whether it is paper, zinc, plastic, or other 
material. Carriage widths up to 27 inches 
are available. By using a Remington 
Rand all-nylon ribbon instead of the 
carbon ribbon, the machine can be con- 
verted to a general purpose typewriter. 


Check Certifier Safe, 
Counterfeit-Proof 


A CHECK eertifier which produces a 
multicolored certification impression 
conforming with the American Bankers’ 
Association’s recommendations for stand- 
ardization, control, and safety is made 
by The Todd Company. Double-locked 
control with one key for the operator, 
another for the responsible executive; 
and a locked meter which automatically 
counts each certification are two of the 
machine’s safety features. Besides these 
measures, the manufacturer provides an 
insurance policy with each machine 
covering loss through counterfeiting of 
the certifying imprint. The impression 
is rectangular in shape with rounded 
corners. Four colors and a_ specially 
patterned background make the stamp 
hard to counterfeit. The impression does 
not obliterate other writing on the check. 
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Extra Heat for Office 
Cold Spots 


COMFORT means a lot to office work- 

ers, especially in the winter months. 

People can’t work in chilly or drafty 

spots. A heater that can be carried from 

office to office as needed is useful for 

hard-to-heat spots. Electromode Cor- 

poration’s electric portable heater is com- 

pact and light, with a plastic handle 

One of the special features of Model 

PJ-13 is its Safety-grid heating element 

that has no exposed hot wires or glowing 

coils. The Safety-grid eliminates the 

$ danger of fire, shock, or burns. A quiet 
Simple Way to Deleave operating fan distributes the heat evenly, 
Forms and Carbons while a separate fan switch permits the 


TO DO away with torn sets, loss of time fan to be used for cooling in summer. 


and labor in separating carbons from | ane Je 
multiple form sets, a new deleaving ma- 

chine is handy to have around the office. 

Redi-Rip Company’s Deleaving Machine P 
separates carbons from forms. The ma- switch from this 
chine can be used with individual or con- 

tinuous multiple forms. One operation 

will deleave a %,-inch-thick group of 

forms. Accommodating forms up to 12 

by 15 inches, the deleaver separates forms 

at the stub perforation with no tears or 

smudges. The machine sells for $37.50. 





seasy store dp beautiful GBC” PLASTIC. BINDING 


No skill required to 
produce beautiful RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE OR PLANT 


binding 


Here is the brand-new, low cost equipment that makes it 
possible for you to quickly bind loose sheets of all kinds 
and sizes into practical and handsome plastic-bound 
books...right in your own office or plant. GBC plastic 
binding equipment is simple to use. Plastic bindings add 
colorful eye appeal to bound pieces...personalize your 
presentations and folders. Books open flat for easier 
reading. GBC bindings make cost, research and produc- 
tion reports more effective. Gives sales punch to your 
catalogs and advertising literature. You'll save up to 
50% over old-fashioned, fastener-type covers. GBC plastic 
Portable Has Features bindings are available in 5 striking colors to dress up 
any bound piece. Send coupon below for amazing offer! 


= | 
Of Office Machine | OPEN BINDING: U.S. and Foreign Patents have been applied for on GBC Binders and on GBC Binding Equipment 


MANY features of office typewriters are | 2 Operation opens rings General Binding Coponation 
found in a new portable typewriter of- mechanically. wonie's aaueest sannnene MECHANICAL GiNOtnes 
fered by Underwood Corporation. The | . WEST BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 14, thitmors 


Leader Portable has easy-action touch, 
full 8-inch writing line, 42-key keyboard, | | Send coupon for details on Special Offer 





PUNCHING: Insert 
peper...push down 


backspacer, right and left shift key, shift 
— perme mare a paper release GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
ever, adjustable left-hand margin, auto- _. 808 W. Belmont Ave., Chi 14, I. Dept. AB-2 
matic line finder, adjustable paper INSERT: Slip covers = = ee ee 

fingers, and automatic ribbon reverse. Sond sheets onto open Gentlemen: Send me at once your new free Bulletin 
Though the alphabetical keys are in rings. # No. 1500 describing this new GBC equipment and 
standard arrangement, something new giving all details, pictures, amazing low prices. 

has been added. All the common arith- 
metic signs as well as the usual business 
symbols are included in the keyboard. In 
duotone gray and black finish, the . 

Leader Portable comes with an attractive CLOSE: Release handle 


gray carrying case. Retail price of the : : 
typewriter is about $59.50 plus taxes. Mond re Guided. 7 
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me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, 


, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
— ye adjustable. Shreds 
A ig ‘or 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned. Without Obligstion 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








RITE-LINE copruoiper 


© SAVES EVESTRAIN 

© PROMOTES ACCURACY 

© INCREASES PRODUCTION 

© ADJUSTABLE TO VISION 

© WILL TAKE ANY SIZE COPY 
UP TO 20 INCHES 


© CAN BE PUT AWAY IN 
DESK DRAWER WHEN 
NOT IN USE 

© PORTABLE—DOES NOT 
HAVE TO BE ATTACHED 
TO DESK 


*15”.. 


RITE-LINE CORP 


“ 


Basiness WS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





201. PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE. 
When the Link-Belt Company set up a 
preventive maintenance program for its 
machines, requests for information about 
the system poured in. The plant engineer 
prepared a manual about the Link-Belt 
method so that inquiries could be handled 
quickly and completely. Since the system 
hinged on Acme visible equipment, Acme 
Visible Records, Inc., asked for permis- 
sion to publish the booklet for general 
distribution. Any factory executive may 
have a copy by writing to Acme. 
* * * 

2022, HOW TO REDUCE YOUR 
“CLERICAL” OPERATING COSTS. 
A complete tabulating, calculating, typ- 
ing, Vari-Typing, automatic typing, tem- 
porary personnel service is described in 
this brochure. Whenever you have a peak 
load of work, it would pay you to call 
Statistical Tabulating Company to take 
over. Statistical’s services may be more 
economical than hiring extra help or 
paying overtime to present workers for 
special jobs. Special vacation service is 
also offered by Statistical’s offices in 
Chicago, New York, and St. Louis. 


*. . * 


208. GUIDE FOR THE PROSPEC- 
TIVE EXPORTER. A 51-page booklet 
that analyzes the 10 steps in planning an 
export business is offered by the Office 
of Small Business of the ECA. If you 
are considering export trade under the 
Marshall Plan, this handbook was meant 
for you. One point made by the booklet 
is that gathering adequate information 
is important for making correct policy 
decisions and sound plans for engaging 
in foreign trade. The right product at 
the right price is just as necessary over- 
seas as it is in the domestic market. 


* . * 


204. REMINGTON RAND ALUMI- 
NUM POSTURE CHAIRS. Fatigue 
goes down and efficiency zooms upward 
when everyone in the office is “sitting 
pretty.” Remington Rand Inc. tells how 
its aluminum posture chairs can pay 
for themselves in increased output, in 


its new catalog. The chairs are adjust- 
able five ways to the proportions of the 
user. A variety of models and many dif- 
ferent coverings are illustrated. 


205. FIBER-VELOPES FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE. Protection for valu- 
able papers in transit or in file can be 
had through Fiber-Velopes. Here is a 
brochure which illustrates sturdy en- 
velopes for every purpose in every con- 
ceivable size and shape. Murray & 
Heister, Inc., will be glad to mail you a 
copy of its booklet showing the features 
of these durable envelopes—reinforce- 
ment around snap fastener, double snap 
fasteners adjustable to contents, double 
thickness front and back, back riveted 
as well as glued 

206. DEVELOPING A BETTER PER- 
SONNEL SELECTION PROGRAM. 
When you consider that a single error 
in personnel selection can cost from 
$1,000 to $100,000 or more, depending on 
the circumstances, you realize how im- 
portant it is to hire the right men. This 
situation can be corrected without over- 
hauling your present hiring methods. Im- 
provements can be made gradually. The 
Dartnell Corporation offers a helpful 
booklet to those interested in improving 
their employee selection programs. If 
you want to get the right men in the 
right jobs, bypassing the costly trial- 
and-error method, this booklet is for you. 


207. SOME FACTS ABOUT BUR- 
ROUGHS. When you visit the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, the recep- 
tionist gives you a booklet which tells 
you about the company. In simple lan- 
guage the booklet makes the visitor feel 
at home. Besides the welcome it gives, 
the booklet sketches the background of 
the company. Back page lists the names 
and titles of the men callers usually ask 
to see. You may want a copy of this 
booklet to get better acquainted with 
Burroughs or as a pattern for a welcome 
booklet for your company. 


7 . 7 


208. THE TRIOMETRIC SYSTEM OF 
OFFICE PLANNING. Requests for 
suggestions on planning office lay-outs 
and procedures with the aid of three- 
dimensional models prompted the writing 
of this booklet. Triometric, Inc., gives 
the fundamentals of good office and 
methods lay-out in its booklet. Interest- 
ing text suggests how to study office 
procedures intensively, quickly, and 
easily; to combine operations or simplify 
routine; and achieve improved methods 
and conditions. 


* * * 


209. HALOID FOTO-FLO MODEL C. 
New speed, new savings in paper and 
chemicals, new simplicity of operation 
are possible with the new Haloid Foto- 
Flo, and this brochure gives you all the 
reasons why. Send for the booklet and 
see how anything written, printed, drawn, 
photographed, or typed can be repro- 
duced in actual, reduced, or enlarged 
size. No darkroom is required with The 
Haloid Company’s Foto-Flo Model C. 
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2010. AEROL MODERN MATERIALS- 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT. A manual | 
that shows 355 ways to cut inventories | 
has been published by Aerol Company, | 
Inc. The catalog answers hundreds of | 
specific problems that face users of mate- 
rials-handling equipment. Illustrations of 
Aerol products and drawings show how 
the various pieces of equipment solve 
particular materials-handling problems. 


2011. MULTIGRAPH 75. “A new de- 
velopment in duplicating” is the subhead 
on this brochure, and that it is, indeed. | 
Explaining that the modern duplicator | 
is a powerful tool of business, this 
booklet proves its point with an impres- 
sive list of jobs that can be done on the | 
new Multigraph Duplicator, Multilith 
Model 75. Best of all, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation’s new duplicator 
is simple to operate. Any employee can 
be taught to turn out quality forms in a 
short time. 

2012. ONE WRITING COMPLETES 
YOUR ENTIRE PAYROLL. This 
booklet tells all about the Payrollmaster, 
a device that does the entire payroll in | 
one writing. The equipment eliminates | 
all posting and saves 50 to 60 per cent | 
of time and work. If you have a payroll | 
of 25 to 500 employees, the Payroll- | 
master was designed to help you. Besides | 
listing the system’s features, the booklet 
includes a couple of testimonials from 
users. Drop a line to Payroll Tax Service 
for your copy of the booklet. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
. 7 * 

201. Acme Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. | 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 

. Statistical Tabulating Company, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. | 

. Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 800 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth | 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (No. 
FF-116). 

. Murray & Heister, Inc., 1835 Green 
Court N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 

. The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 N. | 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Ill. 

. Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, 6071 Second Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

. Triometric, Inc., 711 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

. The Haloid Company, Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

. Aerol Co., Inc., 2820 Ontario St., 
Burbank, Calif. 

. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 

Payroll Tax Service, 249 W. 34th 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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EITHER WAY... 


you Win- 


Here are two ways to cut your printing 
costs to the bone, without sacrifice of quality 

With a Davidson Dual installed in your 
own office you can produce the dozens of differ- 
ent items needed in your daily operations... 
office forms, letterheads, envelopes, price lists, 
bulletins, etc. And you'll do it at a tremendous 
saving. In fact, your Davidson will quickly pay 





for itself ... just as it has done in hundreds of 


businesses. 





Or ... if your printer operates a Davidson 
Dual, he can produce these same items at 
worthwhile savings to you and still make his 


normal profit. 


Either way, you win. And, remember, you 


get quality printing... either offset or letter- 
press ... excellent line and halftone reproduc- 
tion. ..multi-color work. ..accurate register. . . 


at high speed and low cost. 


You and/or your printer should get the 
facts today about this money saving equip- 
ment. See your local Davidson Sales and Serv- 


ice Agency or write us. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, Illinois 

A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF OFFICE AND GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 








ONLY 


$39.95 


Plus F. E. tax. Su 
lies extra. Slightly 
igher on West 
coast. 


Send for 


FREE new bookie. 


“How to Boost Sales 
with Direct Mail Adver- 
tising’’ contains hun- 
dreds of valuable ideas. 
Write for your free copy 
today. 


Slow, laborious hand addressing is expensive 
and unnecessary. You can save this time, effort 
and money with a 


WEBER 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


Post cards, envelopes, folders, and what-have- 
you... are addressed at speeds up to 1500 
an hour with sharp, distinct typewritten im- 
pressions. Each piece automatically ejected 
face up. Whether your mailing list is 50 names 
or 5000 your Weber will quickly pay for 
itself. Low initial cost . . . supplies cost only 
%4c per name. Entire list typed on permanent, 
compact rolls of 500 names each. Use these 
originals over and over up to 100 times. Any- 
one can operate a Weber. It’s simple, efficient, 
economical. Start cutting your costs TODAY. 
Write for complete details and 
name of your dealer. 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
240 West Central Read, Mt. Prespect, Illinois 

















and 
WITHHOLDING 
TAX CHARTS 


(A $2.00 VALUE) 
FREE with your order for 


ue W- Blare) 


CARBON 
INTER 


J 
| 


Get soquainted with WATTS 
TIME-SAVING PRINTED PRODUCTS: 
a mee Cesveste 
Bills of Ealing, inveiee "Sets 
ALL IN STOCK © PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Send for samples and prices 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO., INC. 


Mok 


WITHHOLDING 
STATEMENTS 


216 Ww LIAM ST 
PLANTS: NEW YORK CiTr 
BELLEVILLE 











Do your File Clerks make 
more money than you? 


Combined salaries of filing de- 
partment personnel often add up 
to more than the income of a 
top executive! Yes, filing is costly! 
Oxford Pendaflex hanging 
folders will reduce filing depart- 
ment costs 20% or more. Guar- 


anteed to make filing faster, 


easier more accurate. 


Send for 
catalog today. 


OXFORD FILING 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City 

N. Y. 

Don't 

file it — 

HANG IT! 


arf ® 
PENDAFLEX 
HANGING FOLDERS 
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THE SCIENTIFIC APPRAISAL OF 


dell. 300 pages. Why do some companies 
| grow, prosper, and pay dividends to 
their owners, while others merely add 
their names to the annual Dun & Brad- 
street compilation of business failures? 





It is frequently not difficult to perform 
| @ post mortem on a dead company and 
discover its mistakes. However, Mr. 
Martindell’s book does much more than 
| this; it explains, in simple prose, how to 
evaluate business health while the 


| “patient” is still alive, and able to sit | 


up and take nourishment. 

Mr. Martindell, an investment banker 
and management consultant, has made a 
number of case-history studies of success- 


veyed the policies of their less-successful 


at in terms of its organization, financial 
structure, dividend policy, production 
record, research effort, and also in sales 
management. 

From the analyses of these companies, 
the well-managed and the weak, the 


dividual company, will give a fairly ac- 
curate picture of its economic health. 
Executives anxious to compare and 


them to gauge management efficiency, 
will find this book a valuable working 
tool. Available from Harper & Brothers 
at $4. 

ECONOMICS OF LABOR AND IN- 


F. Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup. In- 


with labor. There seems to be little left 





and policies. The book starts with a 
history of the American labor movement, 


law and labor’s reaction to the law. 
familiar with labor and its every aspect. 


the war was a special investigator for 
the U. S. Department of Labor and an 
economist with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Dr. Northrup has _ been 
professor of industrial relations at 


Universities. 


cluding Mrs. Gordon F. Bloom, who 





Blakiston Company. $5. 


NEW BOOKS 


MANAGEMENT. By Jackson Martin- | 


ful companies. In addition he has sur- | 


| competitors. Each company was looked | 


author has developed a series of indica- | 
tors which, when applied to the in- | 





Why Do 


Smppasy Norms 
Save YOU Money? 


Any carbon-interleaved 
form will save typing, 
speed routine, eliminate 
errors, simplify systems. 
BUT — SNAPEASY 
Forms save you more 
because we are geared 
for CUSTOM work ex- 
clusively! Our facilities 
are flexible, efficient, 
economical. Try us — 
you'll be delighted! 














strengthen their own companies, as well | 
as readers whose duties regularly require | 


Vu 


| LOCKERETTE 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By Gordon | 


tended primarily as a textbook, this thick | 
volume (749 pages) should be helpful to | 
any man in business who has dealings | 


unsaid concerning unions, their problems | 


then gets into a discussion of unions and | 
collective bargaining. A particularly in- | 
teresting chapter in another section of | 
the book is that on the Taft-Hartley | 


The authors apparently are thoroughly | 


Dr. Bloom is a Boston lawyer and before | 


Columbia University and a lecturer on | 
economics at New York and Cornell | 
He recently joined the | 
staff of the National Industrial Con- | 
ference Board. Several other people are | 
given partial credit for the book, in- | 


helped edit and type the manuscript. The 


8 RACKS... 


—Combines the best features of 
beth lockers and coat racks 
Keeps wraps dry, aired and “in press”, improves employee 
health, lowers absen- 
teeism. Six foot (6-12) 
‘| unit accommodates 12. 
Nine foot (9-18) unit 
provides 18 withs 


15” dry lock box and 
a shelf for overshoes. 


VOGEL - PETERSON 


624 So. Michigan Av Chicago $ iit 





Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘‘Hush-A-Phone’’ on your 

phone and eavesdroppers cannot 

hear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; improves phone 

hearing. Over sold. 

Only $10. Specify E-I or F-I as 

marked on phone handle. See 

¥Y at OMA Show—Stevens Hotel, 

’ Chicago, Feb. 27-Mar. 1, 1950. 
Hush-A-Phone Corp 

Room 707, 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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THIS 
CARD 
oF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 

Signals—automatic reminders, in- 

valuable for classifying, indexing 

data. Card of actual samples (all 

styles, colors) free ; no 

The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, 























Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500-—835,000 


If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 








offer the original personal 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 

reputation). ‘he procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
present position pro- 
ress for 
. 201 Dun 

ane. Buffalo 2, N. 


SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000-—625,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and nation-wide contacts to negotiate success- 
= for you. Details on request, mailed under 

mtial cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE (Est. 1939), 1074 Porter Building, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


EXECUTIVES 

“trust to luck” in locating your new 
position? Let us tell you about our service 
which is an economical, effective and con- 
fidential method of opening the “door of op- 
portunity” with the “right” employer. For 
full particulars without obligation, write 
HINES EXECUTIVE SERVICE, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
_ _— FISHER CO., 

eo. 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
15 years’ successful experience in personnel and 
industrial relations ation. 
of Univ. of Michigan, Harvard. a East- 
ern location. Available in two months. Box 210, 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, | in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seid by best stationers, US. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents cach 
21,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. 6. SMITH, Mfr., Box 638, Exeter, Nebr. 
Labels—All Kinds 


\LABELS 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 
Frankford Ave. at Allegheny Ave. Phils. 34, Pe. 
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DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY | 
S17 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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LOOMING AMEND oe Zc 





1 pee: of the things that makes business inter- 

esting is that there are always new problems 
to solve. Last year it was the pending recession. 
This year it is deficit financing and its probable 
effect on corporate funds, especially invest- 
ments in U. S. Government bonds with which 
most company portfolios are loaded. Treasur- 
ers are getting gray wondering how much 
longer the market for these bonds can be 
majntained. They worry about the new housing 
authority bonds soon to be placed on the 
market, about possible borrowing to finance a 
World War II soldiers’ bonus, about refinanc- 
ing of maturing bonds. They ask, with some 
reason, how much longer will money rates hold 
at levels low enough to make federal and state 
issues attractive to investors? Should they sell 
“governments” as some companies are doing 
and put the money into equities, especially the 
common shares of operating utilities, well- 
managed national banks, and industrial com- 
panies making labor-saving machinery? Or 
should they switch from dollars into diversified 
investment trusts, of which there are a number? 
On the other hand, with the prospect of higher 
corporation taxes, perhaps it might be wise to 
forget about investment income and keep sur- 
plus funds in the bank on the theory that some- 
day stock prices will break and companies with 
cash in the bank will be in a position to buy 
“blue chip” stocks at bargain prices. We don’t 
pretend to know the answers. But we do know 
the danger of a business losing what it makes 
by good operating management, through slap- 
happy financial management. 


Cowpaths? 


In the office of an Orlando, Fla., lawyer 
hangs this sign: “O Lord, help me to keep my 
big mouth shut until I know what I am talking 
about.” It expresses, perhaps inelegantly, a 
simple truth that those of us in business too 
often forget: We talk too much without having 
read the minutes of the previous meeting. We 
don’t care about the experience of those who 
have gone before. As one youngster put it: 
“We are not interested in following cowpaths 
—we’re going to plot a new road of our own.” 
Certainly no one will deny the need for busi- 
nessmen to use their imagination, nor do we 
suggest that the new generation of executives 
keep on doing things in a certain way just 
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because sometime in the distant past somebody 
else started doing them that way. Heaven for- 
bid! Yet isn’t it just as silly to refuse to profit 
from the experience of others? In planning our 
lives, in conducting our business, or in going 
about our daily work, whatever it may be, the 
worth of our effort, the measure of our accom- 
plishment, the accuracy of our judgment de- 
pend upon the depth of our knowledge. The 
more comparisons we are able to make, the 
better qualified we are to speak and lead. 


Pension Trusts 


It is interesting to note that in its last fiscal 
year Swift & Company contributed from its 

rofits, and the profits of its subsidiaries, 

11,500,000 to the Swift Pension Trust. This 
is approximately 5 per cent of the payroll of 
all eligible employees. Employers who are 
hesitant to bind themselves to make annual 
fixed payments for employee pensions may 
find a solution to their problem in the Swift 
plan. Contributions to a properly set up trust 
are deductible from profits when computing 
federal taxes, the same as the cost of a pension 
plan. They are simply deferred compensation. 
The regulations clearly state that payments 
from a fund set up with company profits can 
be distributed “after a fixed number of years, 
the attainment of a certain age, or upon the 
prior occurrence of some event such as illness, 
disability, retirement, death, or severance of 
employment.” The profit-sharing trust has the 
further advantage of relieving the company of 
the liability incurred where a high percentage 
of the employees are advanced in years. More- 
over, the fund portfolio may be diversified to 
provide a larger measure of protection against 
further deterioration of the dollar. There is the 
objection, of course, that the fund depends 
upon the future earnings of the business; 
should there be no profits, there may be no 
pensions. And that is true. But how many 
companies are financially able to make the 
heavy initial payments involved in setting up 
the average pension plan? Eventually the 
Federal Government will overhaul the Social 
Security Act to provide a minimum pension 
of $100 a month, but in the meantime the 
profit-sharing trust would seem to offer a 
larger measure of security for those who have 
reached their twilight years.—J. C. A. 
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"Certainly saves us 


money by handling 


everything on 
one machine!" 


NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 


In thousands of bésiness offices, 
you'll find one Nationa! Accounting 
Machine and one operator handling 
all accounting work: accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, cost 
records, sales analysis, commission 
statements, stock records, general 
ledger, property accounting, ex- 
pense distribution, government re- 
ports—and payroll! 

And many large concerns use bat- 


teries of these machines, assigning 
several to a specific type of work 
Serving both large and small con- 
cerns, this most flexible of all ac- 
counting machines often repays the 
entire investment within one year. 
This is but one of the complete 
National line. Ask your nearby 
National representative to show you 
the sayings you can expect from a 
National Mechanized System 


*Get this FREE 20- 
page booklet, How 
to Save Money on 
Your Accounting, 
from your local 
National representa- 


Register Company 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 





Telling America the Story 
of “The Wonder Mineral” 


Zonolite, the fire-proof “Wonder Mineral,” is helping 


to safeguard our national building program. Bringing the story 


of this lightweight insulation material fond, tts acoustical 
excellence to argboctes iN we Gnd owners is 
a new sound metion pict the Zones Company 
produced by Theta Handy Organization. 
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